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CHAPTER I 


OF THE ART OF CONEY-CATCHING ANCIENT AND MODERN ; OF THE 
OOLD BRICK, BUNKO, GREEN GOODS, THE SPANISH PRISONER AND 
OTHER OLD STUFF 

T HE confidence trick is as old as human nature 
itself, and it will undoubtedly continue to be 
practised until human nature is blotted out of the 
universe. There always have been people willing to 
get rich quick, and there have always been people 
eager to encourage them in the belief that it is easy 
to get something for nothing. 

The cynic — and the “ con ” man is nothing if not 
cynical — is convinced that there is only one type of 
human being. If it is true that every man has his 
price it follows that every man can be swindled. It 
is only a question of going the right way about it. 
An immense number of names have been invented 
for this class — mugs, -suckers, easy marks, wise guys, 
come-ons, pigeons, Johns, juggins, flyflats, Mr. Good- 
man’s, Mr. Wright’s. The definition of a sucker will 
perhaps suffice for them all. A sucker is a fish that 
will bite at a bare hook. 

A great master of humbug, Phineas T. Bamum, 
was responsible for the assertion that a sucker is bom 
every minute. That truism goes back a long way. 
Classical literature has plenty of allusions to what 
were in effect confidence tricks. Chaucer met 
swindlers of this kind. And when the printing 
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GETTING RICH Q.UICK 

press set to work stories about them began to multiply 
both as fiction and as relations of more or less sober 
fact. 

It was in Queen Elizabeth’s time that Greene 
wrote a book on The Arte of Coney-catching. Thus : 

The coney-catchers, apparelled like honest civil gentlemen or 
good fellows, with a smooth face, as if butter would not melt 
in their mouths, after dinner when the clients are come from 
Westminster Hall and are at leasure to walke upp and down 
Paule’s, Fleet Street, Chancery Lane, Holbom, the Strand and 
such common haunted places where these cosening companions 
attend only to spie out a praie. 

Greene told of many devices that after four hun- 
dred years are still far from obsolete among gentlemen 
who live by their wits. Some while later, in 1608, 
he was followed by Thomas Dekker, who was per- 
haps a little more complete in his survey of “ the 
most notorious villanies ” of the age. Dekker wrote 
The Gull’s Hornbook, and The Bellman of London which 
— as it is hoped this present work may be — was 
“ profitable for Gentlemen, Lawyers, Merchants, 
Citizens, Farmers, Masters of Households, and all 
sortes of servants, to marke, and delightfull for all 
men to reade.” 

Now Dekker deals with many phases of chicanery 
that happen with very slight differences in method 
to this day. There are stories about horse-racing 
that sound very familiar. He speaks of “ horse 
coursers ” at Smithfield who knew how “ to lose 
fortie or fiftie pounds pollitickly in the fore-noone, 
and in the after-noone (with the self-same gelding) 
to win a thousand markes in five or six miles riding.” 
Which could not have been a bad coup in those 
days. 
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“devill in man’s shape” 

Here is something else that is still in the repertoire 
of certain modem swindlers. It is the story of the 
“ Jacke in the Box or Devill in Man’s Shape.” This 
gentleman made a habit of borrowing silver from a 
merchant on the security of a box containing gold 
coins, which, he explained, he wished to reserve as 
he was taking a trip to Venice. Gold, in those days, 
was of more use to a traveller than silver. Having 
arranged the matter he would return a day or two 
later to redeem his pledge. The box containing the 
gold was brought out and unlocked. After the con- 
tents had been checked the box would be locked 
again. Then the borrower discovered that, after all, 
he had not brought enough silver with him to pay 
the total amount due. Full of profuse apologies he 
would hand back the box, promising to go and get 
the amount necessary to make up the deficit and 
return. He never did return. When the box was 
opened it was found to contain not gold but silver. 
A substitution had been worked. 

With trifling variations that trick has been worked 
a score of times in recent years. Only now it is the 
practice to try to raise money on a sealed packet 
of jewels which at the critical moment is adroitly 
exchanged for a similar packet full of rubbish. One 
moneylender found that his box contained coal instead 
of diamonds — rather a subtle jest when you think it 
out. 

After Greene and Dekker Sir John Fielding, the 
blind Bow Street magistrate who first gave us some 
semblance of an organised police, about a century 
later exposed in print many of the trickeries of his 
time. So did his more famous brother Henry who 
was also a magistrate. There were others who 
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GETTING RICH Q.UICK 

sounded warnings, but the “ con ” man continued to 
flourish like the green bay-tree. There are always 
those who take no heed, or believe that whoever else 
may be swindled they themselves are much too wide- 
awake. Hence the term “ fly-flat.” 

Sir John Fielding wrote of “ ring-droppers.” So 
did Greene, Dekker and others. Some day outside 
a railway station you may meet a man who has 
just picked up a “ gold ” ring which he is will- 
ing to sell for a song. What good is a gold ring 
to an out-of-work man with a starving wife and 
family? That is the oldest, as it is the simplest, 
item in the “con” man’s repertoire. The ring is, 
of course, brass. Yet there are still people who 
buy. 

Let us skip another hundred years or so and take 
another stage in the history of the confidence trick. 
I am deliberately dealing with old stuff, for it is 
necessary to show something of the development of 
the art. For although in fundamentals the confi- 
dence trick is always the same, whether you are 
buying “ smuggled ” cigars, betting on a sure thing 
in a horse race, or acquiring an option on a hole in 
the ground, its gradual elaborations are worth 
glancing at. 

So let us turn to the United States. Somewhere 
I have seen it asserted that the Americans invented 
the confidence trick, and this, no doubt, would have 
been true if Columbus had set sail a few thousand 
years earlier. France seems to have accepted the 
claim, for there they speak of le vol d Vamirkain. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that America has done a 
great deal to further the progress of the picaresque 
science by supplying able and ingenious practitioners 
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GENESIS OF THE GOLD BRICK 

as well as an almost unlimited supply of credulous 
suckers. 

The gold brick swindle began in America, and it 
is not difficult to trace its origin back to the hectic 
days of the gold rush to California. Although whiskers 
have sprouted all over this fraud it has on occasion 
had a wash and brush up, and with fresh patter and 
a new background been staged even in recent times. 

Just in case there is any schoolboy whose educa- 
tion on this subject has been neglected I may explain 
that in its simplest form it consists in getting a mug 
to believe that he has the opportunity of buying a 
bar of gold cheaply. There are reasons why it should 
be disposed of swiftly and secretly. He is invited to 
test it with nitric acid, and as it is usually thinly 
plated with gold it bears the test quite well. Or he 
may be invited to bore into it and take the dust 
away to be assayed. You may be perfectly certain 
that someone sees to it that this dust is genuine 
enough. Ultimately the purchaser finds himself in 
possession of a perfectly good lump of brass. A gold 
brick was, I recall, once used as a door-stop at 
Scotland Yard. I believe it has either been stolen 
or lost. 

Some fifty years ago the terms “ banco man ” and 
“ confidence man ” were interchangeable. The phil- 
ologist may here find an easy derivation of the word 
bunk. For in course of time banco became corrupted 
to bunko, and a bunko steerer was one who steered 
the selected victim to the shambles. 

Banco itself was a variation of an old English 
game, but it became much more deadly on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There were forty-three spaces 
upon a cloth and winners were decided either with 
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GETTING RICH Q,UICK 

dice or cards. The essence of this game was that 
bets on a certain number were “ conditional.” 
When some wealthy dupe backed this number — and 
the operators saw that this inevitably happened — 
he was congratulated and addressed something after 
this fashion : 

“ You’ve drawn the grand conditional prize which 
entitles you to ten thousand dollars. Now all you 
have to do is to put up ten thousand dollars and 
draw again. If you draw a starred number you 
only get the prize and your own money back. If 
you draw any other number you will be entitled to 
the extra prize as well.” 

In other words you were on something to nothing. 
Is it necessary to insult the reader by recounting 
the end of the tragedy? For invariably, by some 
extraordinary fluke the one combination turned up, 
the “ state number ” or “ total blank,” which in- 
volved the punter not only in the loss of his expected 
prize but also of his additional stake. 

The “ green goods ” game, or “ sawdust swindle,” 
was almost peculiar to the United States, and was 
in its most flourishing condition between the sixties 
and the nineties of the last century. Since then 
the population of America has become more high- 
principled — or more careful. For the “ green goods ” 
man was perhaps the most blatantly cynical of all 
swindlers in the assumption that everyone is a rogue 
at heart. Like any other tradesman he sent out 
circulars — often hundreds of thousands of them in a 
year — offering to sell counterfeit notes to all and 
sundry. Where were the police at this stage ? Don’t 
ask me. I don’t know. Certainly the police knew 
all about the practice, but that rarely worried the 
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GREEN GOODS 
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“ green goods ” man, and for reasons that will appear 
he was safe enough from any action by those who 
were hooked. Here is an extract from one typical 
circular : 

There is no reason why you should be a slave and toil all 
your life for nothing. The opportunity is here for you to 
switch off from poverty and benefit yourself in a substantial 
way. Don’t be foolish enough to let conscientious scruples 
interfere with your aim in life. Few men ever obtain riches 
honestly. Others have grown rich around you (no one knows 
how), why not you? A hint to the wise is sufficient. You 
will see from the sketch my goods are not what the law can 
class as real counterfeits, inasmuch as they are printed from 
genuine plates, and can easily be passed in your section of the 
country with, impunity. 

The recipient was invited to apply to an accom- 
modation address at a town some distance away for 
further instructions. Here a little melodrama began 
to creep in. A password was allotted and the victim 
met with every circumstance of secrecy and taken to 
a rendezvous. There he was shown and allowed to 
examine samples of the “ green goods.” Since these 
were perfectly good examples of United States cur- 
rency they passed the most exacting scrutiny. When 
the bargain was struck there was always something 
of a great hurry during the last few minutes. 

If the interview took place in an office the lid of 
an old-fashioned desk would be lifted momentarily — 
sufficiently long for a confederate in an adjoining 
room to open a sliding panel and substitute a package 
of rubbish for the goods that had been shown. Or 
the exchange might have been arranged in a quiet 
saloon bar, and at the critical moment the approach 
of a stranger might cause the operator to drop the 
approved parcel on his knees under the table. It 
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would be handed to the buyer a minute later and 
he would be hustled off. When later in seclusion he 
opened his purchase it might contain sawdust, strips 
of newspaper, or even a brick — but never forged 
notes. There were a dozen variations in the way 
the substitution might be made. 

The beauty of all this from the conspirators’ point 
of view was that there could be no squeal after- 
wards. For no one was likely to volunteer that he 
was a fool crook who had been bitten by smarter 
crooks. Which in greater or less degree is nearly 
always the case when the “ con ” man has squeezed 
a sucker. 

The green goods trick is moth-eaten and obsolete 
now. But I recently heard a story that might fit in 
here. An operator of some standing in the hierarchy 
of crime was waited upon by some gentlemen anxious 
to dispose of a big quantity of “ snide ” notes of 
small denominations. They named a price and he 
promised to think it over. During the next few days 
another bunch of visitors appeared. They also had 
produced a number of notes of very much greater 
face value and were open to an offer. It is on occa- 
sions like this that true genius sees its opportunity. 

“ Leave some of the stuff with me,” said the big 
man. “ I’ll look it over and let you know in the 
morning.” 

The following day he concluded the two deals. 
It is a tribute to the workmanship of each party that 
neither realised till the big shot had departed for 
places unknown that they had been paid with part 
of the “ phony ” stuff procured from the others. 

If any proof were needed of the inexhaustible 
depths of human credulity you could not have a 
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THE SPANISH PRISONER 

better example than the “ Spanish prisoner ” swindle. 
This is much more a British than an American swindle, 
but it has been too good a thing for territorial restric- 
tions and has been practised on both sides of the 
Atlantic with considerable success. I had thought 
it dead and buried but not long ago its bones were 
rattling merrily again. I will show you the skeleton, 
but it must be remembered that it changes its attire 
in details from time to time. 

You receive a letter from a Spanish priest who has 
had good accounts of your probity and discretion. 
In strictest confidence he reveals the story of a certain 
Senor Gonsalez, a confidant of ex-King Alfonso, who 
many years before had been entrusted with millions 
in gold coin and a box of jewels of inestimable value. 
When Alfonso was driven from his throne Gonsalez 
also took to flight, leaving his wife behind him in 
Spain. He hid the gold and the jewels somewhere 
in your district. Then, pathetically enough, the 
fugitive learned that his wife was dying. Chivalrously 
he returned to Spain to clasp her once more in his 
arms, but before he reached her she was dead. He 
was arrested and thrown into a dungeon. There 
after lingering for a while he also died, and in his 
last moments revealed his secret to the priest. 

Now, according to the letter, the Spanish Govern- 
ment are anxious to recover the jewels. If that can 
be done and the costs of the prosecution paid, they 
are willing to waive a claim against the late Senor 
Gonsalez’ estate. You are the person selected to 
dig up the buried treasure. All you have to do is 
to send the money for the costs of the action to the 
priest and he will forward you directions and plans 
of the place where all this wealth is hidden. When 
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you have found it you share the gold with the priest 
and return the jewels. 

And the priest has often got the money. Make 
no mistake about that. “ Them as has money and 
no brains are made for them as has brains and no 
money,” as that Orton who claimed to be Sir Roger 
Tichborne once remarked. 
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CHAPTER II 


OF THE CONFIDENCE TRICK AS A SCIENCE ; OF ITS ANATOMY, OF 
THE ROSARY TRICK, AND A VARIATION ON GOLD BRICKS J THE SAD 
STORY OF THE BANANA PLANTER AND OTHER SAMPLES OF THE 
CONFIDENCE TRICK 

T HE “ con ” man is the monarch of crime. The 
poor fish who dabble in such graft as forgery, 
jewel robbery or safe-breaking are pikers compared 
to him. For every penny they get he reckons his 
gains in pounds. Moreover, his loot is usually in 
hard cash. He has not to reckon with the avarice 
of receivers and others of that ilk. Ordinary crooks 
are always close to the shadow of the prison. He 
basks in the sunshine and walks unafraid and un- 
ashamed. 

There has never been any estimate of his gains in 
this country. They are not included in the official 
figures of property stolen — at least not to any great 
extent — because the majority of victims, for sufficient 
reasons, accept their loss without a murmur. In 
America, where they do things on a large scale, a 
shrewd commentator speaks of a loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. This may be an 
exaggeration, but it is pretty certain that in this 
country sheep are shorn to the tune of many million 
pounds every year. 

Of course there are little fellows and big fellows. 
But if you stop to think it out you will see that there 
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GETTING RICH Q,UICK 

are guiding principles for every “ con 5 5 trick whether 
you are cheated out of a few shillings or fifty thousand 
pounds. These were roughed out some years ago 
by an American student of the game. I have placed 
his labels to an elementary account of the six principal 
stages as related to me by a middle-class operator. 

1. A gentleman of suave manners, with carefully tailored 
clothes, and with accessories in the shape of an obviously ex- 
pensive watch, a neat gold cigarette case — perhaps adorned 
with a crest — arrives at a swagger hotel in a Rolls-Royce car. 
The clothes may be still unpaid for, the jewellery fake, and 
the car has been hired — but who is to know that. He slips a 
pound note into the hand of the hall porter ; another is given 
to the floor valet ; a third to a waiter. Within half an hour 
every servant in the hotel knows that a millionaire has turned 
up. The atmosphere is communicated to the guests. That is 
“ foundation work.” 

2. A carefully staged accidental collision — the offer of a light 
or of a cigar while sitting in the lounge — an exchange of remarks 
in a cloakroom — an apparent mistake in identity followed by 
profuse apologies. Something like this would be the “ approach.” 

3. Anecdotal and reminiscent conversation will probably result 
from this. This stage may be long or short until some flavour 
of intimacy is brought about. The swindler’s talk makes it 
clear that he is a wealthy owner of racehorses. He hints of 
immense coups that he has made, and others that are in the 
offing. This arouses the interest and acquisitive instincts of 
the mug. He smells an easy thing. The “ build-up ” has 
been made. 

4. The sucker is induced to put a small sum into one venture. 
His winnings are prompdy paid and he has visions. This is 
the “ pay-off.” 

5. Suddenly the “ con ” man receives a wire in the presence of 
the sucker and displays it to him. It tells of a great coup that 
is to come off almost at once. There is not a moment of time 
to lose. Thousands of pounds are to be picked up by quick 
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THE ROSARY TRICK 

action. The swindler has been caught unawares and needs 
ready cash instantly to take advantage of the opportunity. 
The victim is hypnotised into jumping into the breach. He is 
stung for everything he will stand. This is the climax of every 
“ con ” game. It is the “ hurrah.” 

6. The “ in-and-in ” is simply the point at which the swindler 
apparently risks his own money with that of the dupe. 

Foundation work, the approach, the build-up, the 
pay-off and the in-and-in almost always figure in 
these frauds. Anyone who cares to analyse some of 
the stories I shall relate will see that, different though 
they may appear in method and scope, these various 
stages are invariably apparent. 

The versatile “ con ” man is a consummate judge 
of human nature. His living largely depends upon 
two traits in his victims — their greed and their dis- 
honesty. Their credulity may be taken for granted, 
but few of them are the childish simpletons one may 
be tempted to assume. The majority of people done 
down by the “ con ” game are successful men of 
business or smart professional men. It is not cheap 
cynicism to say that a lot of them are worse crooks 
at heart than the “ con ” man himself. They believe 
that they are in on the big end of a crooked deal. 
That is why so few of them prosecute. 

Take the common rosary trick for example. One 
little gang headed by the notorious “ Patsy O’Farrell ” 
has been known to shake down twenty suckers in 
three months by this swindle. An approach is made 
and one of the gang chums up with a visitor to 
London. The come-on is taken for a walk and some- 
one drops a rosary in front of him. It is returned 
and the owner gets into conversation. He shows a 
bogus press cutting telling that he has inherited 
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400,000 dollars on condition that 40,000 are dis- 
tributed to the poor. He has, he explains, already 
given away much but is leaving for Rome the next 
day to hand 10,000 dollars to the Roman Catholic 
Church. He asks the dupe to undertake the distribu- 
tion of several thousand dollars to the poor in the 
United States, or whatever country he comes from. 
The “ hurrah ” comes when the other agrees. Before 
being entrusted with this money he must show that 
he is a man of substance. Can he produce five 
hundred pounds ? If the mug has this amount upon 
him well and good. If not he is induced to draw 
upon his letter of credit and the three meet later on 
by appointment. The notes are handed over to be 
examined and counted, and perhaps an excuse is made 
to “ look at them in a better light.” That, of course, 
is the last that is seen of the gang or the money. 

You might think it impossible for so crude a trick 
to be frequently successful — and for quite respectable 
sums of money — but the fact remains. And do all 
those gentlemen who fall for it intend to be benevolent 
almoners to the distressed ? Guileless reader, you 
are welcome to your own opinion. 

In many of its manifestations the success of the 
“ con ” game depends entirely upon the victim’s 
willingness to act the part of a cheat himself. He is 
willing to take advantage of the turned-up corner 
of a queen in the still flourishing three-card trick — 
but curiously enough that mark is on another card 
when the big bet is placed. In another form the 
victim is made to believe that he is buying shares 
from a widow who is totally unaware of their true 
value — or it may be that oil or a gold mine has been 
discovered on her property and kept secret from her. 
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RED ADAMS AND THE GOLD MINE 

The usual racing story is of a “ fixed ” race. A 
variation which had a long run in America years 
ago was what was called the “ wire-tapping ” trick. 
The opening move was to persuade the come-on to 
believe that a venal telegraph operator would hold 
up the result of a race while sending code messages 
understood only by the conspirators to a pool room. 
This enabled them to bet on a certainty. Thus 
“ Mug’s Delight is making an effort at the turn ” 
might be supposed to mean that the horse third 
down from Mug’s Delight on the race card had won. 
The hurrah would be easy, and the sucker would 
be flabbergasted five minutes later when he found 
that a “ mistake ” had been made and the horse he 
had heavily backed had lost. 

The gold brick swindle in its original form is dead, 
but its ghost still walks. It was raised from the 
grave by one “ Red Adams ” known to Scotland 
Yard as James A. Currie, and to other people by 
various names. Red Adams would watch the obituary 
notices in the London papers and when a rich man 
died he would address a letter to him as though 
they had been on intimate terms. He would explain 
that he had just arrived in New York from “ our 
mines in Colorado, where last season £40,000 in 
free milling gold was cleared up. One-half the pro- 
ceeds are yours.” There would be a certain amount 
of blah and then the letter would go on : “ We have 
deferred recording our claims to give you an oppor- 
tunity to come out, or send some trustworthy person 
to look after your interests and record the claim 
staked out for you by your friend.” 

The need for secrecy was hinted at and once in a 
while, when the relatives of the dead man got the 
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letter, the bait would be swallowed. I know one 
case where a legal firm was consulted and actually 
credited this stuff. If a representative was sent out 
he would be met by a typical Westerner, a simple 
son of the soil with a guileless countenance and a 
bluff breezy manner. The writer of the letter, he 
would explain, an old friend of the dead man, had 
been suddenly recalled to Colorado. He would be 
back in a day or two but meanwhile the visitor from 
England would be entertained and shown the sights 
of New York. But the partner did not return. In 
a day or two would come a wire : 

“ Syndicate got wind of discovery. Endeavouring 
to buy adjoining land. Our option expires in 
three days. Short £5,000. Send same to complete 
purchase.” 

In an astonishing number of cases the Englishman 
was rushed into raising the money. Red Adams is 
dead now, but he is said to have amassed £200,000 
by this means, in spite of one or two unlucky breaks, 
before he finally passed out. Need I say that his 
successors still exist. 

Those who think that I am exaggerating the 
amounts made by “ con ” men may be interested 
in a few cases picked at random from the last five 
years. Sir Walter Cockerline, the shipowner, was 
swindled of £21,000 on the Riviera. A Dutch mer- 
chant fell in with a gang of plausible rogues in 
London and lost £18,000. A New Zealander was 
duped of £15,000 by “ a gamble in francs.” These 
were all “ con ” tricks in the narrowest sense. 

Here is the story of a wealthy banana planter whose 
holiday in England cost him £34,500. He was 
standing in Bond Street when an affable stranger 
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THE “STOCK EXCHANGE” SWINDLE 

asked the direction to some place. They fell into 
conversation, and the stranger introduced himself as 
John McDonald, an Australian. The following day 
the two lunched together, and it chanced that a 
third man passing by was hailed by McDonald and 
introduced as Mr. Miller, a big man on the Stock 
Exchange. 

The Stock Exchange man had a great scheme on 
hand and did not wish to appear in it himself. There 
were immense profits to be made, and the suggestion 
was thrown out that the banana planter and Mc- 
Donald should trade on Miller’s behalf and take 
fifteen per cent of the proceeds. The planter was 
not asked for a penny, but by and by he was told 
that he was entitled to a share in three thousand 
pounds profit out of some of the big cash transactions 
that had been worked. Although he never saw any 
of that money he was by this time thoroughly con- 
vinced of the good faith of the pair, whom he met 
from time to time at an hotel. 

At this point a further act of the little comedy was 
staged. McDonald reported some little difficulty at 
the “ Stock Exchange Bank ” — which, of course, has 
no existence — where he had been arranging a large 
credit for Miller. At the appropriate moment “ an 
assistant bank manager ” appeared carrying a bag 
which he said contained £85,000. This was to be 
handed over to Miller on his signature. 

That austere financier shook his head. The bank 
terms were not good enough. The manager went 
away with his bag of money. 

“ I will arrange credit at a bank for myself,” 
declared Miller. “ I will cable my attorney at Los 
Angeles to raise £75,000.” 
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A day or two passed. Mr. Miller produced a cable 
from his wife. His lawyer had gone to Peru and his 
securities were locked up. Opportunity was slipping 
by. All he could lay his hands on immediately was 
£8,000. McDonald eagerly announced that he had 
a credit note for £3,000 and £10,000 in Australia. 

“ How much can you raise ? ” Miller asked the 
banana planter, coolly assuming that the other was 
in the deal. 

Probably even he was a bit staggered when the 
ingenuous and dazzled planter suggested £35,000. 
But he did not turn a hair. When the transfer of 
this sum from Jamaica took place, he said, it would 
be well not to give the bank any hint of the purpose 
for which it was required. Bank managers, it may 
be remarked, have before now been spoil sports. 

It was at his suggestion, too, that the money was 
ultimately drawn in £100 notes — “ because all trading 
on the Stock Exchange was done in £100 notes.” 
At an hotel meeting each of the three produced the 
money they had raised — or at least two of them 
showed sealed envelopes which might or might not 
have contained money. After a few moments with 
pencil and paper Mr. Miller decided that there was 
£500 too much. Very generously this amount was 
handed back to the planter. The rest was entrusted 
to McDonald to take to the bank. The planter 
wished to accompany him. Miller laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“ Don’t worry, old chap,” he said soothingly. “ He 
has my money as well.” 

Later in the day he nearly fainted when it was 
broken to him that through an egregious mistake on 
the part of McDonald certain American shares had 
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A TRIP TO PARIS 

been bought instead of sold, and that everything had 
been lost. But Miller was philosophic. There was 
another deal on hand which would more than recoup 
them. No time was to be lost. The planter must 
rush off to Amsterdam to help carry it through. 

Astounding to relate he was still under the spell 
and he went. There he received a cable which took 
him to Paris. When he arrived there he got a second 
cable. This, as he naively said, “ made him sus- 
picious,” and he returned to London. 

Scotland Yard opened his innocent eyes still further, 
but Messrs. McDonald, Miller and Co. had got too 
long a start. It is easy to change £100 notes in 
most parts of the world if you know how. There is 
a planter in Jamaica who is still surly with affable 
strangers. 

The operations of a rascal of genius were disclosed 
a few years back when a great furnishing stores and 
a firm of motor dealers had an action to decide which 
should lose a sum of £8,758. This amount had gone 
into the pockets of an enterprising captain of industry 
in this way. He ordered a quantity of furniture. 
The furniture people asked for something on account. 
He went therefore to the motor firm and told them 
that, backed by the furnishing stores, he was intro- 
ducing to England a well-known American car. 
They, he said, might have the agency providing that 
they ordered five hundred cars and paid £5,000 on 
account. 

Now he did not ask that the cheque should be made 
out to himself but to the furnishing people. No 
suspicion was aroused. He got the cheque and 
promptly paid it over to the furniture stores in partial 
satisfaction of his own account. Then he took 
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delivery of thousands of pounds worth of furniture 
which he no doubt easily managed to sell. Neither 
firm was conscious of the trick until it was too late. 

A gang of three men, including that Montague 
Newton whose name figured prominently in the “ Mr. 
A ” blackmail case some years ago, were each sen- 
tenced to three years’ penal servitude at Edinburgh 
in 1933 for trying to sell shares in a gold mine that 
did not exist for £26,000. The “ properties ” that 
were found on Newton are worth record : 

Banknotes on top of a bundle of paper of the same 
size and texture to give the impression of a thick wad 
of money. 

Spurious share certificates in a company that did 
not exist. 

Letter of credit on a Canadian bank that did not exist. 

Letter from a fictitious New York firm. 

The comedy, when a victim had been selected, was 
played in this way. Mr. Newton (he called himself 
Northbridge) was a wealthy gentleman who was 
willing to pay £60,000 for shares in the Murchison 
Gold Mining Co. of Ontario. On the other hand 
there was a Mr. Bayley willing to sell these shares 
for £30,000. This was put up to the prospective 
dupe after a proper atmosphere had been created, 
and it was explained to him how easily a profit of 
£30,000 might be made by buying the shares from 
Bayley and selling them to Newton. A third con- 
spirator named Ford was willing to put up £4,000, 
and all that was needed was for the victim to find 
the other £26,000. Then they would divide the 
plunder. The affair, however, came to the ears of 
the police and they spoiled everything by arresting 
the gang. 
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HOW £4,600 WAS LOST 

Mark how these things are repeated with little 
alterations of detail. The next year Sir Albion 
Baneqi, a retired Indian Civil Servant, lost £4,600 
in this manner : 

He met, on a Channel crossing, a Mr. John Stuart, 
who said that he had an uncle in Montreal who 
had discovered that certain shares in the Union 
Consolidated Gold Mining Company of Nevada held 
by a few people on the Continent and in this country 
were down to four or five cents. If they were pur- 
chased quietly they could be sold to a Paris broker 
who would give thirty dollars each for them. Stuart 
added that his uncle had authorised him to buy 
these shares at anything up to five dollars, leaving a 
profit of twenty-five dollars a share. Sir Albion 
agreed to lend his name for the transfer of the shares 
and was promised ten per cent of the profit. 

A man calling himself Jarvis McPherson, but whose 
real name was Harrison, then arrived on the scene 
and offered to sell 14,000 shares at five dollars each. 
Next a Mr. Margeson appeared from Paris who was 
prepared to pay thirty dollars a share. A meeting 
took place in Brussels where Sir Albion in all good 
faith, and convinced that he was doing a good stroke 
of business, handed over £4,600. 

Harrison ultimately got twenty months’ imprison- 
ment, but I think his associates escaped. 

This and the other “ Stock Exchange ” trick which 
I have described must have been highly profitable 
to men of the confidence tribe, for within the last 
year or two there are records of big sums changing 
hands. I give a few instances. 

Mr. Merilees, a South African engineer, lost £2,000 
after a casual meeting in Hyde Park ; Mr. Hansard, 
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a Kenya farmer, fell in with a plausible rascal at a 
Paris newspaper kiosk and was duped out of £10,000 ; 
Mr. Bonar Thompson, an Australian, was fleeced of 
jC 4>35° by shipboard acquaintances ; Mr. Huyler, 
a Dutchman, entrusted £18,000 for investment to 
some “ friends ” he met in Venice, and after a trip 
to Zurich was drugged and placed in a train, ultim- 
ately awaking in Vienna. Mr. L. L. Pannet, a retired 
farmer from Trinidad, handed over £10,000 to a 
couple of swindlers in a fashionable London hotel. 

Indeed, it is difficult to decide which of the three 
big tricks in the “ con ” man’s modern repertoire 
have been most productive of the greatest harvest of 
loot. The “ Stock Exchange ” racket is dealt with 
above. The “ Safe Investment Betting System ” is 
described in another chapter. The third is a gamble 
in foreign exchanges. The dupe is persuaded that by 
a deal in francs, or liras, or dollars — buying in one 
country and selling in another — he can make a fortune. 
In only one of numerous recent cases a victim lost 
£15,000. 
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CHAPTER III 


OF OUT-OF-THE-WAY INGENUITIES PRACTISED BY “ CON ” MEN ; OF 
THE MAN WHO BROKE THE BANK AT MONTE CARLO J OF THE LITTLE 
WHITE FARMHOUSE AND OTHER MATTERS 

I N the confidence business the same old tricks are 
often practised again and again because , they are 
just as profitable — if not more so — than new ones. 
But there are grafters who break new ground at times. 
Take this as an example : 

On a Saturday, just as the banks were about to 
close, a suave, well-dressed man, obviously an 
American, walked into a West End jeweller’s estab- 
lishment and asked to be shown some diamond 
bracelets so that he might select one as a birthday 
gift to his wife. His choice finally rested on one 
worth several thousand pounds. When, however, he 
offered to pay for this by cheque there was some not 
unnatural if polite diffidence. He was quick to take 
a hint, was the suave stranger. He could, he agreed, 
quite understand their hesitation. He presented his 
card and gave the name of his hotel with the sug- 
gestion that they should telephone to the manager. 
This was done and the hotel manager spoke of him 
as a man of wealth and a patron who often engaged 
one of the best suites. On that the cheque was 
accepted and the bracelet handed over. By this 
time the banks had closed and the cheque was put 
in the safe to be presented on Monday. 
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Half an hour later the jeweller was rung up by a 
pawnbroker. He had been asked for a loan on a 
diamond bracelet in a box containing the name of 
the jewellery establishment. It was of considerable 
value and obviously new — and well, was it all 
right ? 

The agitated jeweller with a remembrance of the 
cheque in the safe was definitely of the opinion that 
it was not all right. The trick was as clear as daylight 
to him. 

“ The man’s a thief,” he declared. “ Send for the 
police and I will come and charge him.” 

So the customer was immured in a police station, 
his protests that he had found himself temporarily 
in need of cash to go racing with being treated as 
a childish subterfuge. He remained in the cells over 
the week-end. On Monday the cheque was taken 
to the bank as a matter of form. The cashier looked 
at it indifferently. 

“ How will you take it ? ” he asked. 

“ Do you mean to say that cheque is good ? ” 
demanded the jeweller. 

“ Perfectly good,” said the cashier. 

As fast as a taxi could take him the jeweller rushed 
to the police court. The customer was discharged 
but received apologies coldly. 

“ You had better talk to my lawyers,” he said. 
“ I am going to start a suit for damages right away.” 

The affair never got as far as the lawyers. But 
it was a pretty big sum that the jeweller paid rather 
than run the risk of an action. It was paid on the 
spot too — and it was only a week later that the 
jeweller learned that though the customer had often 
stayed at the hotel in the lap of luxury and paid 
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THE TWO MR. SMITHS 

promptly, he was in reality a swindler of international 
repute. 

Another slick piece of business in which an hotel 
and jewels were concerned was put over in an Ameri- 
can town. A gentleman bearing a rather common 
name — let us call him Smith — took a suite of apart- 
ments at a good hotel. A day or two after his arrival 
he complained that some important letters that he 
expected had not arrived. 

“ There may have been a mistake,” said the clerk. 
“ There is another Mr. Smith with the same initials 
staying in the hotel. He’s the president of a big 
bank.” 

All of this was perfectly well known to the enquirer 
— it was why he was there — but he merely asked that 
a ring should be put through to the other Mr. Smith 
to see if he had received the wrong mail. 

And sure enough Mr. Smith No. 2 had received 
and inadvertently opened mail obviously intended 
for Mr. Smith No. 1. There were business letters 
showing that Mr. Smith No. 1 was mixed up with 
big affairs, and others private and domestic that 
showed him to be a citizen in good repute and a 
devoted husband. Mr. Smith No. 2 invited Mr. 
Smith No. 1 to his apartment and handed over the 
correspondence with apologies. They had a drink 
together, and joked about the awkwardness of pos- 
sessing names that were too common. Mr. Smith 
No. 1 remarked that he was expecting an important 
registered package. 

“ Will you do me a favour ? ” he asked. “ I am 
called away for a day or two. Perhaps you would 
sign for it and keep it till I return.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed the other. 
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A small registered parcel duly turned up. Mr. 
Smith No. 2 signed the receipt and gave it to Mr. 
Smith No. 1 on his return. Mr. Smith No. 1 was 
profusely grateful and left the hotel that night never 
to be seen there again. 

A week or so later Mr. Smith No. 2 was given a 
bill from a large jewellery firm which they had posted 
to him — after, of course, looking up his standing — 
and for which he had signed a receipt ! 

You may hear “ The Man who broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo ” still whistled or sung even in these 
days, although it was written in the early nineties. 
It was actually inspired by Charles Wells, one of the 
most incorrigible “ con ” men who ever breathed. 
He broke the bank twice in one day. 

Fortunes slipped through his hands as easily as he 
acquired them, and when he died at a ripe old age 
he was practically penniless. Quite early in his 
career he had patented 192 different inventions, 
including a sardine can opener and a musical 
skipping-rope. Another was an apparatus by which 
a steamer’s coal consumption could be reduced by 
one-half. One of the principal investors in this thing 
was the sister of an eminent judge. He made £30,000 
out of it, but in the end it cost him eight years’ penal 
servitude. 

At times of stress he was never at a loss. It was 
in one of his penurious intervals that he invented his 
great scheme for saving life at sea. When your ship 
went down the skipper touched a button or pulled 
a lever, and as the hull sank to the depths the upper 
works became detached and floated like a raft so that 
you might continue your voyage more or less in 
safety. 
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‘‘monte carlo wells’’ 

A model of this invention in a glass tank was 
displayed at an exhibition in London and attracted 
curious crowds. To them a clerical gentleman — a 
confidence man of no mean abilities himself— dis- 
tributed pamphlets suggesting an investment in the 
South and South-west Coast Steam Trawling and 
Fishing Syndicate. There were, it appeared, immense 
profits to be made by a fleet of trawlers to supply 
the London market with fish direct. The Syndicate 
had already acquired one vessel — the Shanklin — and 
others would be added as funds accumulated. 

The ingenuity of this scheme was that the Shanklin 
was a true enough steamship, although little more 
than a rotting hulk sinking at her moorings, which 
had been bought for a song. Investors were given 
what was in effect a mortgage on her. Now by its 
own regulations the Board of Trade was forced to 
give a document on official paper to each person who 
held a share, and with this apparent Government 
guarantee Wells and his confederate — really an 
unfrocked clergyman — made great play. 

The Syndicate had raked in £15,000 when Scotland 
Yard began to take an interest in their operations. 
Wells seems to have thought that he had kept within 
the letter of the law by the possession of this derelict 
vessel and by acquiring a wooden hut on Dunmanus 
Bay, County Cork, from which “ fishing operations ” 
were carried out by a local fisherman in a small boat. 
He was mistaken. 

He served a long term of imprisonment for this 
and on his release made a fortune in Paris by a 
financial scheme in which the gullible Parisians were 
guaranteed one per cent per day. He had bought 
a steam yacht and was living the life of a millionaire 
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when he was arrested while on a visit to Falmouth. 
This was followed by more imprisonment in France. 
He died in 1922 at the age of seventy-six. 

This story comes from New York. A wealthy 
business man from the middle west was paying his 
first visit to that city and found an entertaining com- 
panion at his hotel. The business man, whom I will 
call Robinson, was hard-headed and knew all about 
skin games. He was not likely to fall an easy victim 
to any tale-teller. But he was lonely and his hotel 
acquaintance, who I will dub Brown, was, as I have 
said, an interesting man. Brown was by his own 
account a Wall Street broker and as he gave no 
sign of attempting to interfere with Robinson’s 
bank balance that gentleman accepted him without 
question. 

They became intimate. They lunched together and 
went to theatres together. By and by Brown an- 
nounced that he was giving a dinner to some of his 
Wall Street friends and asked Robinson to come 
along. At that dinner Robinson was introduced to 
“ Mr. J. P. Morgan ” and other magnates of finance 
whose names were household words. They were all 
very nice to him. After dinner over expensive 
liqueurs and Corona-Corona cigars the talk turned 
— as was to be expected — on financial operations. 
Millions were spoken of in the most matter-of-fact 
fashion. “ Mr. Morgan ” turned to a companion 
who also wore the name of a well-known Wall Street 
operator. 

“ That merger in Blue Sky that you were speaking 
about. Has anything come along.” 

“ Not so well,” observed the other with a wave 
of his cigar. “ There’s a block of shares that I can’t 
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trace. If I could lay my hands on that I should 
control the company.” 

“ Worth a good bit to you, I suppose ? ” put in 
another magnate. 

“ To me — yes. Not of much account to anyone 
else. The company’s been practically moribund for 
years. All the same it would be worth a million 
dollars or maybe more to me if I could get hold of 
those shares to complete the merger.” 

This conversation came back to Robinson’s mind 
a day or two later. He was on a train journey, and 
reading a financial paper, when a bland and talkative 
old man — obviously a farmer — sat down beside him. 

“ Interested in Wall Street I see,” said the farmer, 
nodding to the newspaper. 

“ I take a little flutter now and again,” admitted 
Robinson. 

The farmer shook his head. 

“ You want to be careful. Those fellows would 
steal the gold out of your teeth. I was stung once. 
I stick to things I understand now.” 

“ Ah ? ” said Robinson. 

“Yes, I was gypped into buying stock that the 
salesman told me was bound to hit the roof. I put 
every cent I had into it. Then I found that I’d been 
trimmed. That’s all.” 

“ What stock was that ? ” asked Robinson, not very 
much interested. 

“ They called it Blue Sky.” 

Robinson was jolted into sudden alertness, but he 
made an effort to conceal the excitement natural to 
a man who has visions of a million dollars falling into 
his lap. 

“ What did you do with it ? ” he asked. 
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The old farmer shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I couldn’t sell it for waste paper. Guess it’s in 
my lumber room somewhere out of sight. I didn’t 
want it where I’d be reminded every time I saw it 
that it cost me twenty dollars a share.” 

“ How many shares did you buy? ” 

“ A thousand.” 

“ I’ll take them off your hands at what they cost 
you,” declared Robinson with sudden decision. 

The honest old farmer was staggered. Certainly 
he’d sell the stock, but it was rubbish. He was quite 
frank and open about it. He wasn’t the kind of man 
to cheat a confiding stranger. However, if Robinson 
wanted to take it with his eyes open the farmer would 
be glad to get rid of it. 

So the two alighted from the train at a small station 
and drove out several miles to a trim white farmhouse 
where a bundle of share certificates was exchanged 
for a 20,000 dollar cheque. The following day 
Robinson called at the office of the magnate whom 
he believed to be arranging the merger. He was 
received by the great man’s secretary who assured 
him that his chief had been in Europe for several 
weeks and was not at all interested in Blue Sky stock. 

With a chill feeling around his heart Robinson 
journeyed again to the little white farmhouse. It 
was deserted and a few enquiries showed that it had 
been temporarily hired. Nor did the dupe ever see 
Mr. Brown, Mr. “J. P. Morgan,” the farmer or his 
20,000 dollars again. 
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CHAPTER IV 


OF THE WOLF AND HOW HE PLAYED FOR THE BIO STUFF J OF 
BLUDGER BILL AND HIS SAFE INVESTMENT BETTING SYSTEM, AND 
OTHERS OF LIKE KIDNEY 

Y OU can’t really define the “ con ” man. All 
swindlers are not necessarily “ con ” men, 
although all “ con ” men are swindlers. Get away 
from the more outrageous bunko tricks and it is not 
always easy to fit the label. There is no rigid line. 
The “ con ” man may merge into the plain thief, 
the blatant impostor, the practical joker, the black- 
mailer, the embezzler, the forger. There are times 
when the actions of smart business men — who would 
consider themselves libelled if anyone said so — come 
very close to a skin game. 

Crude liars often get away with it. But in its 
higher reaches the art of the confidence trick is a 
subtle science demanding more than common qualities 
of nerve and brain — or if you like a front of brass and 
a fertile cunning. Steal a fiver and you get thrust 
into gaol ; steal a million and they build you a 
monument. That is the creed of the master of craft. 

I am reminded of one of the first “ con ” men with 
whom I came into contact. I still think of him as 
the prince of them all, although I know that is a large 
claim. He was an American, something over forty, 
well-educated, widely travelled and a delightful com- 
panion. His picture number in the New York 
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Rogues’ Gallery was 7877. In certain circles he was 
called “ The Wolf,” although, except for his predatory 
habits, the title was ill-chosen. He masqueraded 
under many names, Harry Silverberg, James Jeffries 
Williams, and a dozen others. Posing as J. Coleman 
Drayton, a well-known American millionaire, he had 
been received in the best society in India, and the 
exclusive Lord Curzon, then Viceroy, even gave a 
dinner in his honour. He had been driven out of 
Mexico, convicted of swindling in Germany, and 
evicted from Kansas City. 

This spectacular cosmopolitan rogue began in a 
comparatively small way by posing as a special 
correspondent for various great English and American 
journals in South America where his plausibility 
brought him fine pickings. He was received at his 
own face value everywhere — dined with Presidents 
and was seen arm-in-arm with Cabinet Ministers. 
By and by he was in the big money. There were 
swindles of one sort and another, but usually connected 
with railroad or mining concessions, in Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres. 

His cool daring never deserted him. He went 
smilingly on his way, coming to London at last, where 
he put up at one of the best hotels and began to make 
acquaintances in the fashionable and business world. 
He spread his net for the richest men in England, and 
peers, bankers, company promoters and others walked 
into it. He was elected a member of an exclusive 
club whose members would have shuddered had they 
guessed that they were rubbing shoulders with an 
ex-convict. The Chilean Minister was particularly 
friendly to him. Was not this suave wealthy gentle- 
man a friend of his President ? Was he not in London 
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to raise twelve million pounds for a Chilean railway 
project? And in fact he all but got it. The late 
Lord Grimthorpe, a power in the banking world, put 
up a guarantee of £50,000 in cash. 

An astute American lawyer— Judge Goyne — who 
happened to be in London heard of the project and 
made enquiries. Then the photograph from the New 
York Rogues’ Gallery came to London— just as 
Williams had got another powerful group of financiers 
and social leaders interested in a second project — 
and the game was up. The Chilean Minister is said 
to have almost collapsed when he saw the portrait. 

Williams, calm and imperturbable as ever, met his 
dupes in his luxurious suite at his hotel. He glanced 
round the circle of faces of men whose names repre- 
sented wealth and standing throughout the country. 
Denying nothing he lit a cigarette. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it ? ” he 
asked mildly. 

They would not face the storm of laughter that 
would arise if he were exposed and he knew it. They 
did nothing. 

A later rascal but of a rather different stripe was 
“ Bludger Bill,” or William Warren, who blotted his 
copybook when he swindled Sir Walter Cockerline 
out of £21,000 on the Riviera. Bludger Bill was a 
rougher diamond than Silverberg. He was ill-edu- 
cated, uncouth, and bragged that he was a self-made 
man, which was perfectly true. 

“ Money,” he would say with a laugh, “ talks louder 
than education.” 

After a colourful career all over the world he was 
in London soon after the war. As usual with men of 
his class many of his operations were shrouded in 
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mystery, but the suckers must have been biting hard, 
for he lived lavishly. He is said to have spent £100 
a day on his personal expenses. Although he stayed 
quite frequently at the best hotels, he had a luxurious 
flat in Kensington, with Louis Quinze furniture, and 
staffed by a retinue of liveried servants. 

“ Bludger Bill ” was no slave to convention, but his 
favourite and most lucrative skin game was what he 
called “ the safe investment betting system.” It was 
safe enough for him. Mr. Archibald James Wall, a 
merchant carrying on business in Portugal, was done 
out of £15,000 in this way. As a last resource he 
tried to get his money back by an action in the High 
Court. He obtained judgment, of course, but it was 
then too late. Bludger Bill was not to be found. 
He had drifted unostentatiously to the Riviera, where, 
at the head of a gang of confederates, he continued 
business in the same old way. 

Living on his old scale of princely magnificence he 
posed as the owner of rich diamond mines in South 
Africa. It was in this guise that he became friendly 
with an English peer staying at the same hotel. The 
peer was introduced to “ one of America’s greatest 
oil kings,” and the trio a day or two later decided to 
go to Monte Carlo to try their luck at the tables. 
They were taking coffee on the balcony of the Casino 
when a passer-by was recognised by the oil king. 

“ That’s the biggest bookmaker in the United 
States,” he observed. “ His limit is the blue sky.” 

The bookmaker, a genial fellow, was invited to join 
the party. Naturally the conversation turned on 
betting. Bludger Bill and the oil king decided to 
back one or. two horses, and the peer was invited to 
join in. As might be expected the bets were heavy. 
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At the end of the day they were able to celebrate the 
glad tidings that they had won £170,000. 

On settling day Bludger Bill informed the peer and 
the oil king with some chagrin that the club to which 
the bookmaker belonged would not pay up till the 
punters had given “ cover ” to show that they were 
men of substance. 

“ Don’t worry,” he said, taking a great roll of notes 
from his pocket. “ I’ll soon put that right.” 

The others insisted however that they should share 
in the deposit. Each drew a cheque for £25,000. 
By a stroke of good or ill fortune — according to which 
way you look at it — the peer was suddenly called 
back to- England before he could draw his winnings. 
Hardly had he reached home when Bludger Bill wired 
that he had had a slice of bad luck and was short of 
£12,000 for cover. The money was sent at once 
and that was the end of that so far as the peer was 
concerned. 

When, some time later, another victim put up “ a 
squawk ” many of the gang were rounded up by the 
police. Bludger Bill and his wife left hurriedly in 
their big luxury car — for which he had just paid 
£2,500. That was a mistake, although they changed 
its number. For by it the detectives traced them 
from place to place and finally held them when they 
arrived in Paris. When the police tried to open the 
door an irate old man protested. 

“ I am an American,” he declared. “ I have just 
come from Switzerland. What do you want ? ” 

The bluff did not save him. He and his wife, who 
was blazing with jewels, were arrested and the car 
searched. In the most unexpected places money and 
valuables had been hidden. The cushions and 
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upholstery had been ripped open and were found to 
be bulging with French, English and Spanish bank- 
notes. Even the tool-box was stuffed with shares and 
securities. 

Bludger Bill, his wife, and many of their accomplices 
were ultimately convicted and sent to prison. For a 
while the Riviera was purged. 

Let us turn to a “ con ” man of a different type, 
more polished, and in his way even more audacious, 
although he did not reap the big harvests of Bludger 
Bill. Consider then Mr. George Augustin Jennings, 
a crook with a dozen aliases and several convictions, 
who with three shillings and eightpence in his pocket, 
and a convincing manner, got himself adopted as a 
Parliamentary candidate for North Paddington in 
1922, and polled 6,444 votes. 

There was one defect in Mr. Jennings’ technique. 
He never knew enough to beat it while the going was 
good — a temperamental flaw that had earlier brought 
him into trouble after he had, with a confederate, 
obtained several thousands of pounds by a bogus 
advertisement racket. 

Mr. Jennings, scrupulously dressed, delightfully 
mannered, turned up at Paddington at the time of 
the Liberal Party split and was adopted as a candidate 
by one section. He had been (so he said) a captain 
and had a wonderful war record, although by some 
careless mistake his name had been omitted from 
the Army List which some inquisitive person consulted. 
He also had a monocle, a luxury car and a chauffeur. 
To carry on his campaign he paid a dud cheque for 
£1,500 into a local bank, the manager accepting him 
as a client without hesitation and advancing him 
£21 10 s. on the spot. Other people were also willing 
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to change cheques for the potential M.P., and it is 
said that he wheedled £250 out of a political organisa- 
tion towards his election expenses. When the inevit- 
able revelation came that his big cheque was worth- 
less he quite composedly told a committee that there 
was some mistake, for a heavy legacy was due to him 
from his late father-in-law. 

But he was dropped as an official candidate before 
the election and went to the poll as an Independent 
Liberal. He might have escaped arrest had he not 
remained in the constituency and made an effort to 
retrieve his £150 deposit from the returning officer. 
As it was he found himself in the Old Bailey dock 
and his escapade cost him four years’ penal servitude. 

In 1931 he dabbled in a sense in electioneering 
again. A by-election was in progress at Islington 
and he engaged a mission hall which he represented 
to be the committee room of General Critchley, who 
was a candidate. Thither he induced a Bond Street 
firm to send £75 worth of cigars with which he 
vanished. 

It was about this time that a bishop — gaiters and 
all the rest of it — who with a pretty “ secretary ” 
moved about the country leaving behind a trail of 
duped tradesmen, began to attract attention. But 
he did not neglect bigger prey. As the Bishop of the 
Falkland Islands — his favourite role — he interviewed 
Lord Cowdray and got £50 for a “ rescue home ”. 
But it was as the Bishop of Coventry that he obtained 
a similar sum from Sir Louis Baron, the cigarette 
magnate. There also he was making an appeal for 
rescue work among girls. Here is Sir Louis’ account : 

“ He told me of several cases and mentioned that 
he was getting situations for them. His appeal was 
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a very strong one and it impressed me very much. 
I called one of my directors into my office and the 
conversation was repeated to him. I told the man 
that I was interested and that the best thing he could 
do would be to write to me and give me information. 
. . . Later I received a letter on Carlton Hotel 
notepaper in which he said : 

“ You, I know, realise the extreme urgency of our present 
financial position in the most important work of rescue of 
possible victims of the dreaded White Slave Traffic. 

“ I know my call upon you will not be in vain. When I 
saw you I had collected £2,863 towards the £5,000 I aim for, 
I am glad to tell you I have now reached the total of £3,400, 
for which I sincerely thank Our Lord and the very generous 
donors who have subscribed.” 

The letter suggested that a cheque might be sent 
to the Rev. G. P. Jackson at a Maida Vale address, and 
when Sir Louis had done so he received a letter, 
again on Carlton Hotel notepaper, saying how the 
bishop had been “ touched and delighted by such 
kindly assistance.” 

It was for these and similar episodes that Jennings, 
who now called himself Frank Oswald Charteris, was 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude in 1931. 

At the same time an associate of his, named John 
Wood, who had a long criminal record, which in- 
cluded three sentences of five years’ penal servitude, 
was shown to have acted as a Sunday School Super- 
intendent at Camden Town for four years. You 
never know where you will find the “ con ” man. 

Scarcely had Jennings been released on licence 
when he was swaggering round in a hired Rolls-Royce 
car swindling West End firms. As Colonel Fortesque, 
Sir Piers Mostyn, and under other titles, he ordered 
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cigars, wine, whisky and even shotguns, for which 
he mostly gave dud cheques. He seems to have had 
no trouble in disposing of the things that he acquired, 
and it is interesting to note, on the authority of the 
detective who arrested him, that the cigars found 
their way in time to first-class West End clubs. This 
time he got five years. 

Another interesting personality was Michael Dennis 
Corrigan, who for the greater part of his life called 
himself Cassidy. As a superb liar Corrigan may 
have had peers but he had no superior. A detective 
remarked that he even believed his own fairy tales. 
Whether he did or not he certainly made them pay. 

Mr. Corrigan had a Mexican background to his 
self-portrait. There were romantic adventures with 
a prospecting and mining party culminating in the 
discovery in Yucatan of an oil-bearing area and 
deposits of pitch-blende worth millions. Returning 
to Mexico City the party found a revolution in full 
swing. So Mr. Corrigan became a general. Later, 
when the tumult and the shouting died, he fixed up a 
concession with the Mexican Government, and 
arranged with Mr. Rogers of the Standard Oil 
Company to form a new company of which General 
Corrigan (or Cassidy) was to be the President. Six 
million pounds was to be the capital. 

Now shortly before the war there had been a “ Boss ” 
Cassidy knocking about Mexico. But if he found 
any oil deposits then fortune must have treated him 
scurvily, for he was a second-grade steward on a small 
steamer in 1915. After that he became a munition 
worker and later for about a year was something or 
other at the Ministry of Munitions where he called 
himself “ Major ” Cassidy. 
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But it was as Corrigan that he made quite a splash 
in London. He was, he let it be known, receiving 
£56,000 a year from the Standard Oil Company, for 
whom he was arranging several amalgamations, and 
his racing stables near Winchester, where he had 
several horses in training, were much more convincing 
than the average “ con ” man’s packet of snide notes. 
By and by, it may be said, he was warned off, but he 
took a little thing like that as easily as he had taken a 
ten days’ notice to get out of Belgium, where he had 
also been a wealthy racehorse owner. 

He lived sumptuously at the best hotels and had 
his valet, his secretary and his swagger cars. There 
were trips abroad and at Le Touquet and Cannes 
they knew him as a man who hit the high spots and 
gambled in millions of francs. He was to be seen at 
race meetings, and he was frequently referred to by 
the gossip writers, while his portrait often appeared 
in the papers as that of a “ prominent owner.” 
Really he had travelled much, spoke several languages 
fluently, was an inimitable raconteur, and had a 
distinct charm of manner. No one seemed to think 
— at least at first — of asking the Standard Oil Company 
about him, and a detective asserted that within 
five years he obtained more than £100,000 by 
fraud. 

One person whom he ruined was Mr. N., an 
insurance broker. Mr. N.’s wife recognised him one 
evening in Ciro’s as a Mr. Cassidy whom she had 
met some years before, and introduced him to her 
husband. He explained that he was really General 
Corrigan of the Mexican Army but had used the 
name of Cassidy when he was in the Secret Service, 
where he was known as No. 24. He added that he 
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was paid £1,200 a week by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

When Corrigan had reached sufficient terms of 
intimacy with Mr. N. he invited him to take shares 
in some of his ventures, in which, of course, fabulous 
profits were to be made. When asked to show that 
he was a substantial man Corrigan airily suggested 
that he would hand over a cheque for any amount, 
and did, in fact, give a post-dated cheque for £3,000 
— which was never cashed. Plans of various oil con- 
cessions were shown to Mr. N., and big sums either 
as loans or for investment passed to Corrigan. Mr. N. 
got a little troubled at one time and bluntly said that 
he had no evidence that the shares had been bought. 

“ It looks very much like a confidence trick,” he 
declared. 

Corrigan was rather hurt than angry. To prove 
how mistaken Mr. N. was he would have a transfer 
sent down within a day or two. Sure enough, some- 
thing purporting to be a transfer did turn up. Corri- 
gan was lavish with papers in that way. Another 
which he gave to N. was an IOU for £80,000 to 
cover money that had been borrowed, profits on 
the oil deal, and money to be advanced in the 
future. 

Then one day he pointed out that it was near 
Christmas and that they were making such a pile of 
money it would be mean not to give their wives 
handsome presents. For himself he was spending 
£10,000 on jewellery. Mr. N. could scarcely do less. 
Mr. N. meekly obeyed. A day later Corrigan bor- 
rowed two pieces of jewellery worth £1,500 on which 
to raise money for a trip to Paris to see his directors. 
From Paris he cabled asking that some more of the 
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jewellery should be pawned as there had been some 
hitch in getting cash from the directors. That raked 
him in another £ 2,000 . First and last he got £18,300 
from Mr. N., and the latter was a ruined man by the 
time Corrigan had finished with him. 

Even worse if possible was his treatment of a Mrs. H. 
and her daughter. The girl was a dancer at one of 
the London theatres. Corrigan got to know her and 
although he was a married man — he had deserted 
his wife and child — he proposed marriage to her. 
Her mother attended a dance at the Savoy Hotel in 
order to be introduced to him and in reply to her 
natural enquiries he told her somewhat similar fictions 
to those by which he had imposed upon N. She 
believed him implicitly, and in the course of the next 
year or two he persuaded her to give him £18,000 
to invest in his schemes. While she was ill at Cannes 
he told her that he had married her daughter on a 
yacht. 

Right up to the inevitable end when he took his 
place in the Old Bailey dock Corrigan preserved 
his consummate impudence. There were no half- 
measures about his lies even when under oath. But 
this time he was up against astute lawyers. He stuck 
to his story of his Yucatan oil-bearing territories and 
, all the rest of it. 

“ If your story is right,” observed the judge quietly, 
“ Mr. Rogers of the Standard Oil Company could 
acquit you straight away by going into the witness 
box ? ” 

“ If he cared to talk,” agreed Corrigan mysteriously. 

Corrigan declared that he and two of his associates 
owned Mexican “ C ” bonds worth £800,000. 

Counsel asked why he did not try to realise on 
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them. “ I was not going to realise anything when 
I was in prison,” declared the injured innocent. 

“ Where are they now ? ” asked the judge. 

“ In a safe deposit in Paris, but I am not going to 
disclose which one, because they belong to two other 
men and myself.” 

The jury were not impressed. General Corrigan 
as I write is still in prison undergoing the five years’ 
penal servitude which he so richly earned. 
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CHAPTER V 


OF THE PICTURESQUE FRANK TARBEAUX ; OF THE FAMOUS BATTLE 
OF THE CUTLASSES, AND OTHER PAGES FROM HIS HISTORY 

S TRAIGHT out of the pages of a short story, or 
from a movie, came Frank Tarbeaux, which 
naturally makes it difficult for a truthful historian to 
handle him convincingly. 

Standing six feet in his socks, with dark flashing 
eyes, a wonderful smile, a striking personality and 
desperate courage — doesn’t this catalogue read as if 
it had come from the pages of a cheap novelette ? 
Yet I can’t help it. Such was Frank Tarbeaux, if 
not the greatest of “ con ” men, certainly one of the 
most lively and picturesque. 

“ When he was in London,” said an associate of 
his early days, “ he was the best dressed man in town, 
and I don’t bar dukes or dandies when I say that. 
He was the only man I ever saw in those times who 
could wear a soft-fronted shirt and look smart and 
distinguished.” 

There was romance even in his beginnings. He was 
bom in Mexico of French creole parents and started 
life as a cowboy. Tiring of telling little dogies to 
get along and finding roping and branding much 
more dull in real life than the pages of a western novel 
he abandoned the old ranch. Adventure was in his 
blood and he had a liking for easy money. With a 
faro bank and other gambling devices he worked his 
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way through Texas and Dakota. So he acquired 
experience and in time became quite an expert card- 
sharper. Whether he was as good as a friend of his 
once asserted to me I don’t know, but anyway he was 
pretty good. To a man of his talents and ambition 
the Wild West offered perhaps too limited a field. 

Thus, in course of time, he gravitated to London. 
With him was a gentleman of like kidney with whom 
he had forgathered during his peregrinations in 
the United States, a Mr. Lionel Woodward, who 
came of good New England stock but had gone 
wrong. 

The pair settled at first in a big house at Stanhope 
Gardens, Kensington, while they were getting their 
bearings. Later they took up their quarters in a 
fine old house in Ulster Terrace on the south side of 
Regent’s Park. There they ran an exclusive and 
disguised gambling hell. It was during the gay nine- 
ties and there was no lack of clients. Tarbeaux’s 
attractive personality had made him plenty of the 
right kind of friends. 

Everything at Ulster Terrace had the right atmo- 
sphere. The visitor passed through a hall decorated 
with ancient armour and weapons, to a tastefully 
furnished dining-room presided over by an eminently 
decorated and charming lady known as the Countess. 
Tarbeaux knew how to pick ’em, and if accounts of 
his fascinations are true he had his choice. 

The dinners were the work of an artist of a chef. 
The wine was chosen with skill. There were soft- 
footed Chinese and Indian servants in native costume 
to see that no glass remained empty. And after 
dinner there were games of poker to round off the 
evening. Tarbeaux invariably had good luck. 
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“ Tarbeaux’s work was all done by kindness,” said 
that friend of his to whom I have referred. “ He 
was so kind to the mugs that he cleaned out that they 
invariably came back and asked him how it was 
done. He had such a way with him that even though 
they knew they were being done they couldn’t take 
offence. But if you’d got fifty pairs of eyes you 
couldn’t have seen how he worked. He was so clever 
that he had reduced everything to its simplest form — 
and that was why he never failed. There wasn’t 
room for failure the way Frank did things ; he’d 
got the cards so set that you could nearly hear them 
talking to him.” 

But in spite of his smooth urbanity the Latin blood 
in Tarbeaux was sometimes roused, and in the full 
tempest of his passionate fury he was a man of whom 
to beware. So happened the famous “ cutlass case ” 
which thrilled England many years ago, and which 
spoiled all his plans for the looting of London. 

“ Senator ” Musgrove and Tarbeaux had gone for 
a breath of sea air to Margate where they stayed at 
a famous local hostelry. Among the other guests 
were two well-known bookmakers, Cockbum and 
Savile, and the late Walter Winans, a genuine Ameri- 
can millionaire — incidentally a famous pistol shot — 
who had settled in this country. The opportunity 
was too good to be lost and a game of poker was 
organised. 

Tarbeaux won freely. He also drank freely. There 
was some comment on his wonderful luck. He fired 
up and angrily demanded if he was suspected of 
cheating. Before the big man glaring over the table 
in righteous anger, the bookmakers wilted. The 
“ Senator ” patted his friend soothingly on the back. 
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Soft words were spoken. All imputations were with- 
drawn and fresh drinks were ordered. 

Winans dropped out, but the other four returned 
to London together. They were picked up by Cock- 
burn’s private brougham and spent a hectic night 
trying to wipe out all unkindness in various saloons 
and clubs. In the early morning they drove to 
Ulster Terrace, where Tarbeaux, whose mind was 
possibly a little clouded by this time, insisted on 
paying off the coachman as if he were an ordinary 
cabdriver. Nevertheless the driver decided to wait. 

Ten minutes later there was a great row inside the 
house. The cheating episode had rankled and some- 
one said a hasty word. The retort was a whisky 
bottle thrown at his head. Instantly the battle became 
free for all. Anything that could be used as a weapon 
from chairs to a carafe which had early been broken 
was made to serve. Shrieks and oaths disturbed the 
austere calm of that select neighbourhood. The 
dining-room afterwards looked as if it had been 
wrecked by an earthquake. 

The battle was carried to the hall. Two medieval 
swords — wrongly described as cutlasses later — were 
wrenched from the walls and a rough and ready duel 
was fought, although it is not on record that any of 
the men were expert swordsmen. Then the door 
opened. Savile, smothered in blood, was hurled out 
and lay groaning where he fell. 

The coachman had already fetched a policeman, 
who was admitted to the house through the area 
doorway by the half-hysterical Countess. The fight 
was over by this time. Amid the bloody wreckage 
in the hall he found Cockburn lying with a broken 
jaw and other injuries. 
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Tarbeaux and Woodward were arrested and charged, 
but jumped their bail and caught a P. & O. liner 
for the East. They disembarked at Colombo and 
remained there for several weeks. They did not 
neglect business. There was a ruby merchant named 
Ibrahim who was something of a sportsman. When 
he could not get his price he would offer to throw 
dice — his gems against money. According to Wood- 
ward he used loaded dice. This was pie for the two 
adventurers, and they found means to get at the dice 
and dice box. The day before they left Ceylon 
they stripped him clean. 

Later the two separated. Tarbeaux turned up in 
the Transvaal, then the refuge of many crooks, for 
there was no extradition treaty in those days. It is 
recorded that a detective on one occasion pointed 
out in a Johannesburg music-hall eleven men and 
three women who were wanted in England for offences 
ranging from suspected murder to blackmail. 

From Tarbeaux’s point of view this retreat had 
many other advantages. There was a lot of easy 
money knocking about, and he contrived to make 
quite a splash on the race-course and in the haunts of 
the smart set. He spent money as easily as he got 
it and his lavish gifts to certain minor vaudeville 
stars became talked about. And while he was enjoy- 
ing himself a detective was lurking over the border 
in Cape Colony ready to lay hands on the adventurer 
if he should put foot on British soil. 

How a man usually so wary as Frank Tarbeaux 
was tripped up was never made quite clear. One 
account has it that he was plied with champagne 
till he was helpless, and then put on a train running 
into British territory. Another is that one of the ladies 
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whom he had favoured played the part of Delilah and 
delivered him into the hands of the Philistines. In 
another version she is given an entirely opposite role 
as a woman whose quick wit enabled her lover to 
make a daring escape. 

In this latter story the girl and Tarbeaux were 
together in the train when the minions of the law 
appeared. There was a bit of bother, but after a 
while Tarbeaux accepted his capture philosophically, 
and seemed to settle down for the long journey to 
Cape Town. Maybe he winked at his inamorata. 
Anyway, the police officers found her a charming and 
entertaining companion. She is said to have had her 
arms round the neck of one of them when Tarbeaux, 
who could move swiftly on occasion, threw open a 
door and leapt from the moving train. 

It was a desperate venture, but his luck was in for 
the moment. Not only did he land unhurt but a 
few hundred yards along the line there was a horse 
grazing. All his early life had been spent with horses, 
and before the train had drawn to a standstill he was 
astride and galloping hell for leather back towards 
the distant Transvaal border and freedom. 

But the Transvaal was a long way away, and, good 
horseman though he was, a bareback ride on a strange 
horse with a makeshift bridle had obvious disadvan- 
tages. So, when he thought that he had shaken off 
immediate pursuit he sought a Boer farmhouse to 
obtain refreshments, and a new mount properly 
equipped. 

Meanwhile the alarm had been spread to all the 
scattered detachments of the South African Con- 
stabulary. Tarbeaux dallied too long. A hard- 
riding Irish trooper came up with him, and when the 
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fugitive was a little slow in complying with the demand 
to put up his hands, prevented any further argument 
by hitting him with the butt of his pistol. Tarbeaux 
carried the scar just under his eye for the rest of his 
life. 

He was brought back to England where he did two 
years’ imprisonment. Just after he was released he 
pulled one of his biggest coups. It is worth while 
giving in the words of that old friend of his whom I 
have quoted before : 

“ A mug was lumbered on to him and Frank took 
a Transatlantic trip specially to get him. This mug 
was a young lord and Frank trimmed him of nothing 
less than £27,000. That’s a colossal sum but it’s a 
fact. I could give you the young lord’s name — he’s 
an old lord by now — but that wouldn’t be wise. 

“ The lordling didn’t want to pay and he put a 
detective on to Tarbeaux to try and get back his 
IOUs. The busy tackled Tarbeaux as soon as he 
got on shore. 

“ ‘ Look here, Frankie,’ he said. * You can’t get 
away with it. You’ll pile trouble up for yourself if 
you try to collect.’ 

“ Tarbeaux looked at him and smiled in his quiet 
way. Then he drew out of his pocket a crumpled 
bundle of IOUs. 

“ ' Nobody can deny these,’ he said. 

“ * You’ve got a pull there,’ the detective admitted. 
‘ But it won’t help you. Now, I’ve had a hint from 
the right quarter that those IOUs are worth just a 
thousand quid.’ 

“ Frank turned him down cold. 

“ ‘ I won the money,’ he said. * And I defy you 
or anybody else to prove that I didn’t win it fairly. 
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You’ve got nothing against me and I’m going to get 
my money in full.’ 

“ And he did. 

“ Nobody could prove that he cheated, and as a 
matter of fact Frank used to do very little crooked 
work over the card-table. He’d do just as much as 
was necessary to pull the dibs and that was all. But 
mostly he would play the game straight and rely on 
his wonderful natural skill to win.” 

Tarbeaux was not merely a card-sharper. He had 
more versatility than that. In the days just before 
the war he joined forces with one Curly Carter of at 
least equal fame as a “ con ” man. 

It was a stranger who gave Simon R. Jones, a 
Pittsburg coal-mine owner, a light for his cigar while 
he was on his way to New York to sell some of his 
mines. It was Frank Tarbeaux who met Jones later 
as the representative of a big English syndicate inter- 
ested in coal mines. To the astonishment of both of 
them Jones had already met the head of the syndicate 
— none other than the pleasant gentleman he had met 
in the train, who was (so he had said) an English 
peer. Well, well, the world was full of coincidences. 
Tarbeaux, it appeared, was actually the peer’s secre- 
tary. And the peer trusted everything to him. 

Over a good lunch an understanding was soon 
reached between the pair. Certain coal mines were 
to be unloaded on Tarbeaux’s syndicate at a fictitious 
value that would allow the “ secretary ” and the coal 
man to split 50,000 dollars between them. 

This settled, the cue was given for the entrance of 
Curly Carter. He settled himself at an adjacent 
table, ordered champagne with his lunch and became 
engrossed in counting an immense roll of notes. 
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Tarbeaux nudged his companion. The newcomer, 
he explained in a low voice, was a young plunger 
who had beaten bookmakers out of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. He named a Supreme Court 
judge whom the young plunger had saved from ruin 
by some timely direction. 

Jones became eager to scrape acquaintance with 
this young marvel and a few minutes later contact 
was made. They were invited to change places and 
sit at the plunger’s table. After a while Tar- 
beaux ventured to press him for the secret of his 
success. 

“ Simple enough,” said Curly with nonchalant 
indifference. “ Six of us start horses in a race, and 
five of us tell our jockeys to lay down. We each put 
up ten thousand dollars so there is no chance of a 
double cross.” 

But, he added mournfully, it did not work out quite 
fairly. He did most of the work and only got a sixth 
of the profits. Now when he had helped his old 
friend the judge out he had been able to make a bit 
extra by putting some of his own money on in the 
judge’s name. 

The coal operator was impressed. 

“ My friend and I have made 25,000 dollars each 
to-day,” he broke in. “ Perhaps we might come in 
and help you.” 

Tarbeaux pointed out that they had not got the 
money yet, but Jones by this time was as sure as if 
he had it in his pocket. But before risking anything 
he agreed that it might be as well to see how things 
were done. 

They were permitted to accompany Curly to a 
“ pool room ” where amid luxurious surroundings 
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they saw him make his bets, and witnessed his elation 
as news of the progress of the races came over the 
private wire. Tarbeaux and Jones were tolerantly 
allowed to dabble and won a few dollars. Curly, 
however, jubilantly announced that he had won 
150,000 dollars for his group and insisted on giving 
them the best dinner that money could buy. 

There ensued some beautiful acting. The plunger 
apparently got maudlin drunk. Out of his huge 
winnings he was about to give Jones 50,000 dollars 
to invest the next day, when one of his “ partners ” 
appeared and insisted on taking the money away to 
be banked. 

But the coal-mine owner’s appetite had been 
whetted. Was he not 50,000 dollars to the good ? 
If he could not use Carter’s money he would use his 
own. He announced his intention of returning to 
Pittsburg immediately to raise the cash for a real 
“ killing.” The others approved. 

Forty-eight hours elapsed. Mr. Jones had been to 
Pittsburg and returned with 20,000 dollars in his 
pocket. He went straight to the pool room where he 
met Curly Carter and Tarbeaux. They advised him 
not to bet that day. They had not been exactly 
sure when he would return, they said, and no frame- 
up had been fixed. The fever, however, was on 
Jones. He wanted quick action. 

“ Well,” said Curly meditatively. “ There’s a horse 
running in a real race this afternoon that would win 
if it travelled backwards on three legs. It’s not a 
fixed race, but it’s just as good. Put your packet on 
that.” He gave the name. 

That horse was a bad last. Oddly enough, the deal 
in coal mines never went through. Mr. Jones found 
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the District Attorney to whom he went belatedly 
with his tale of woe strangely unsympathetic. 

“ Serves you right,” he said. 

I last heard of Tarbeaux a few years ago when he 
was arrested at Ottawa for a bucket-shop fraud 
involving £20,000. I fancy his career closed with 
the long sentence he then received. 
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CHAPTER VI 


OF CARD TRICKSTERS AND OTHER GAMBLERS J OF THEIR METHODS 
OF SEPARATING A MUG AND HIS MONEY ; WITH A DISQUISITION ON 

BRACE GAMES 

O NE of the prettiest stories I have heard about 
card-sharping concerns a well-known conjuror 
on a trip across the Atlantic. He was recognised by 
a rather charming little woman who confided to him 
that her son was addicted to gambling at cards. It 
was true that he had a big income and could afford to 
lose, but she feared that sooner or later he would fall 
into the hands of tricksters. If only he could receive a 
sharp lesson it might serve as a warning to him all 
his fife. She won the magician’s sympathy and he 
readily agreed to administer the lesson. 

All through the trip he played poker with the young 
man and a bunch of shipboard acquaintances, and 
at the end of the passage was several thousand pounds 
to the good. As they were landing he sought out the 
fledgling and proffered a thick wad of notes. 

“ Young man,” he said, “ you have a lot to learn. 
I won this by cheating you. I was asked to show 
you that you were a fool for playing with strangers. 
Take it back now and you will know better another 
time.” 

The sucker drew himself up haughtily and pushed 
the money aside. 

“ I thought I was playing with gentlemen,” he said 
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icily. “ You say you cheated me. Keep the damned 
money and keep your damned advice. And don’t 
poke your nose into other people’s business.” 

He turned coldly away and the conjuror sought 
the mother. But she had slipped ashore and his 
conscience smote him at the thought of the bundle 
of notes which he had so religiously put aside at the 
end of every session so that he might return them. 
His conscience ceased to ache later on and another 
emotion took hold of him when he tried to change 
one of the notes — they were all of high denominations 
— and was told it was a forgery. So too were all the 
rest. 

When that innocent young man lost £5 or £10 he 
invariably paid with a hundred-pound note and 
received the change. The change was perfectly good 
money belonging to the conjuror. 

Every card-sharper will cheat, of course. It is their 
business. But there are really two broad classes — 
those who cheat most of the time and those who only 
cheat when they have to. The latter are the really 
high-grade experts. They can play an honest game 
with a straight pack of cards, whether it be poker or 
bridge, and get away with it nine times out of ten 
simply by superior skill. The tenth time it may be 
necessary to give Lady Luck some help by a very 
slight readjustment of the cards. Naturally this type 
of rascal is very difficult to detect. 

So of course is every sharper who knows his business. 
“ A good card shark or brace game gambler can 
cheat and fleece the slickest sleight-of-hand performer 
that ever lived, unless the performer has made a 
speciality of gambling tricks,” said Houdini, who 
knew what he was talking about. A “ brace game,” 
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it should be explained, means any kind of prepared 
gambling device, from marked cards to false dice or 
a secretly controlled roulette wheel. The only safe- 
guard upon which a card-player, however clever and 
observant, can rely, is not to play at all — or at least 
not to play with a man whose luck is too consistent. 
That is asking a lot. An inveterate gambler in a small 
Western town was warned that he was being stripped. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I know it. What am I to do ? There’s no other 
game in the place.” 

There are scores of brace games with cards, although 
the more complicated devices have dropped out of 
favour as being too dangerous. Such things as a 
“ hold-out ” — in its simplest form a piece of elastic 
with a clip by which a card can be instantaneously 
slipped up a sleeve — “ glass ” — a tiny mirror perhaps 
in the bowl of a pipe, perhaps made so that it can 
be stuck into the under side of a table so that a dealer 
can read the cards as he deals them — are always 
liable to go wrong and are awkward to explain away. 

Marked cards are less easy to detect because there 
are so many ways of faking them. One of the most 
effective is a slight touch of colourless varnish which 
is only perceptible when the cards are held at a certain 
angle to the light. Slight variation in the shading 
of a design, a tiny dot almost unnoticeable unless it 
is looked for, and perhaps a faint notch in the side of 
a card are other means. 

Do not imagine, however, that marked cards make 
things simple for the cheat. Only a quick eye and 
a practised memory can enable a man to remember, 
say, three hands at a poker table. I have heard a 
sharper say that no man living could be certain of 
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five, and although I would not bet against the feat 
with some men it would surely be very remarkable. 

An ingenious coup with marked cards was brought 
off at the International Sporting Club at Monte Carlo 
in 1931. A hundred and twenty packs of cards used 
for baccarat were somehow got at and returned to 
the club safe. Examine the cards as closely as you 
wished with the naked eye and not a sign would 
show that they had been tampered with. But put 
on a pair of specially prepared spectacles and the 
backs of the nines and eights, and those of the court 
cards stood out in contrasting tints. Now in baccarat 
only three hands are dealt, each consisting of two 
cards. A nine and a face card is unbeatable. An 
eight and a court card is next door to a sure thing. 
The advantage of knowing whether the banker’s two 
cards are of high value while they lie face down on 
the table, and before the bets are made, is fairly 
obvious. 

One of the gang wearing the revealing glasses 
played the role of an interested spectator, and his 
confederates regulated their bets according to his 
signals. They were reported to have cleared £200,000 
when some quarrel arose and a disgruntled partner 
passed a hint which led to them being watched and 
a charge was ultimately brought against seven of 
them. 

This was a new form of an old swindle, for baccarat 
is a favourite medium for the card trickster. It offers 
scope in a variety of ways — a hundred pages are 
taken up in describing them in one French book — 
marked cards, crooked dealing, the substitution of a 
“ cold deck ” — that is, cards arranged in a particular 
order — and so on. 
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During the enquiry into the Stavisky scandal M. 
Chiappe, the Paris Prefect of Police, asserted that the 
“ Greek Syndicate” which operated at Cannes and 
other big casinos, had been swindled out of huge 
sums by Stavisky by means of marked cards. Another 
police official, M. Montarbre, said that the swindles 
had been hushed up by the casino authorities. 

“ At that time,” he said, “ I had been seven and a 
half years in the special secret service attached to the 
casinos on the Riviera and at Biarritz. I saw every 
scandal stifled without exception. I acquired the 
habit of giving way to the directors because I knew 
that if I did not it would be the worse for me.” 

Cards may be doctored in a variety of ways. One 
of the oldest stunts is to “ strip ” them, which means 
tapering them very slightly from end to end. Thus 
supposing the court cards are turned the reverse way 
it is possible to cut a high or low card with the 
greatest ease however thoroughly they may have been 
shuffled. A variation is to make the court cards 
convex and the low cards concave. Somewhat 
similar is the idea of a pack with the ends of certain 
cards cut slightly out of square. A dealer who can 
“ read ” the pack and has some knowledge of sleight 
of hand can select where the high cards shall fall. 
This may be done by dealing from the bottom of the 
pack, or by what is called dealing “ seconds ” — that 
is by holding back the top card and slipping the one 
immediately underneath to a player. These tricks 
are not difficult with a little practice. Or again the 
flim-flam merchant may have fixed things so that 
with a slight pressure of the thumb on the pack the 
high cards stick a little while the low ones slide out 
easily. 
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Cards that stick are sometimes used when a mug 
is being taken up the garden at poker. When he is 
thoroughly warmed up he finds himself with a 
straight flush — an unbeatable hand. On such a hand 
many poker players would bet their last farthing. 
But on the showdown the chagrined opponent would 
explore the exposed cards with his finger. A sixth 
card that had apparently by accident stuck to one 
of the others would be revealed. The hand would 
be declared illegal and the sucker, whatever his pro- 
tests, would lose the pot. This kind of coup could 
only be worked once at a session. 

I cannot pretend in a limited space to give an 
account of all the ways in which cards may be faked. 
Any adequate catalogue would fill a volume. It 
would be well not to flatter yourself that an immacu- 
late pack necessarily remains beyond suspicion once 
it is put into play. The edge may be roughened by 
a fingernail, or even marked by a suspicion of Indian 
ink on the gambler’s thumb. A faint prick may be 
made by a specially designed ring, or a little inward 
bend of the corners of particular cards made which 
produces a glint of light on the surface. 

Now marked cards and sleight of hand are all very 
well, but for some classes of card games nothing can 
beat a well-trained confederate. Sometimes, but 
rarely, the whole forces of flim-flam — horse, foot and 
artillery — are massed for the confusion of the unsus- 
pecting “ pigeon.” More usually, however, the spoil- 
ing of a sucker at such a game as contract or auction 
bridge is done by collusion. 

The conventions that are now a recognised part of 
the game used, in essentials, to be among the weapons 
of the professional gambler. Even as practised by 
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ordinary players they come very near to what an old- 
fashioned player would call cheating. But the trick- 
ster goes much further. The most normal gesture 
may indicate a lead. The possibilities of code work 
are limitless. A cigarette at one side of the mouth 
may mean hearts ; placed on an ashtray it may mean 
spades ; leaning back in a chair may mean an ace. 
The phrasing of a commonplace remark may have a 
significance. “ We were pretty lucky in that hand,” 
varied to “ Well, we were lucky,” may tell much. 
It is indeed possible to work out a code that will 
enable partners — or for that matter opponents — to 
give all the chief features of their hands while they 
are sorting their cards, and to give precise directions 
during the course of the play. 

For those who do not like bridge there are quite 
simple card games at which one can lose a lot of 
money. Not many years ago five men were each 
given five years’ penal servitude for swindling a Mr. 
David Hall out of £25,000. Mr. Hall, who was a 
bit of a traveller, was taken in tow by a bombastic 
rascal named Macnally on a voyage home from 
Australia, and was “ shown about ” by his new friend 
and a number of his associates for many months. 
Mr. Hall, who seems to have been peculiarly verdant, 
was introduced to many ways of getting rich quick. 
He at least acquired some valuable experience. One 
evening after dinner he was taken to a West End 
flat. This is how the subsequent proceedings were 
described in court : 

“ A pack of cards was produced, the men cut for 
deal, and the dealer exposed the top card. The idea 
was to bet that the next card would not be higher. 
When Mr. Hall’s turn came to deal two aces (which 
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ranked as the lowest cards) had already been turned 
up. The cards were cut. The card now exposed 
was the third ace. That meant that there was but 
one ace left, and it seemed a moral certainty that the 
card to be turned up would be higher. The other 
men in the room thought so too, and Macnally offered 
Mr. Hall £2,000 for his chance. Mr. Hall, however, 
said he would cover the pool — in which there was 
£8,704 at the time. He turned up the card under- 
neath. It was the fourth ace. He had lost.” 

No method of separating a fool from his money 
ever becomes obsolete, and, in fact, many of the most 
successful coups are brought off in the same old way 
as they were fifty years ago. Some of the mechanical 
appliances have improved, although not as much as 
you might expect. A study of the catalogues issued 
more or less openly by some American firms is illu- 
minating to anyone wishing to study brace games. 
Theoretically these articles are only sold to profes- 
sional magicians for show purposes. “ We will not,” 
says the introduction to one ingenuously, “ sell these 
goods to anyone who intends to use them for gam- 
bling.” Here are a few extracts : 

The fat margin enables the user to draw two or three cards 
and know just what is coming next. This work is made up 
for exclusive customers who want work that will pass in any 
company and yet be easily read. 

Our famous twinkle reader is the master work of higher 
achievement. You could search from the small town pool room 
to the marble halls of Monte Carlo and never find anything 
like it. These cards may be put under a magnifying-glass and 
the mark will never be found unless you know where it is. The 
perfection of this new method removes all suspicion. [These 
were priced at £5 a pack in dozen lots.] 

Our special magic liquid when applied to transparent dice 
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‘‘educated’’ dice 

will afford the operator a handy and efficient method of mak- 
ing percentage dice. This liquid is compounded from our own 
formula and penetrates the faces of the dice to which it is applied, 
causing a change in the chemical composition of the celluloid 
to which it is applied. This results in bringing up the desired 
faces and gives the operator a good percentage. The work will 
last indefinitely. 

A wide choice is open. There are “ shiners ” or 
“ glasses ” set in rings or concealed in matchboxes ; 
all kinds of faked cards ; spectacles with special lenses 
such as were used in the Monte Carlo fraud ; little 
spinning tops that can be adjusted to fall as the 
operator wishes ; and an infinite variety of really 
trained dice. “ Tap dice,” for instance, have a shift- 
ing load. A smart tap on the table with the six 
uppermost and you will be sure of getting sixes. 
Repeat the process with fives or twos and you will 
be able to throw fives or twos at will. There are 
dice ingeniously loaded with gold or platinum 
behind the dots, dice slightly out of shape, dice faced 
with a soft substance on some sides and hard on the 
others, dice controlled by an electro-magnet, dice 
“ repeaters ” which when laid on the table for a few 
seconds will repeat the last number they have thrown, 
and dice which bear either higher or lower than the 
proper number of pips. 

Way back in the eighties a Mr. Kepplinger’s un- 
canny luck when playing against a group of wise 
guys induced them to pounce on him suddenly and 
strip him as naked as the day he was born. They 
found he was swathed about with a complicated 
arrangement of strings and pulleys which by a move- 
ment of the knees would take a clip up and down his 
sleeve by which he could hold out cards or produce 
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them as circumstances demanded. Mr. Kepplinger 
got away with it on condition that he made a similar 
apparatus for each of his suspicious friends. To the 
gambling fraternity this device was as epoch-making 
as was Stephenson’s Rocket to the transport world. 
Inventors have been busy since then and there is now 
a wide range of hold-outs from the “ bug,” which 
is merely a clip attached to the edge of a table, to 
a pneumatic contraption operated by the pressure of 
the arm on a bulb that will silently and swiftly twitch 
a whole pack of cards out of sight and instantaneously 
slip another into the hand of the cheat. Even those 
knowledgeable men who believe that a coat sleeve is 
necessary to mask a hold-out may be deluded, as 
witness the following from a “ Sports ” catalogue : 

This machine can be played with a soft flannel shirt. It is 
absolutely noiseless, no complicated parts and nothing to get 
out of order. It is the only machine on which there are no 
strings or rubber bands. We make this machine to operate 
with either a knee spread or a straight leg movement as preferred. 

Roulette and its allied games have always afforded 
a promising field for the grafter whether of high or 
low degree. There are spindle games run at fairs 
and on race-courses — in spite of the discouragement 
of the police — where you may gamble on the whirl 
of a pointer which may not be, but probably is, con- 
trolled by the operator. If you get a slab of chocolate 
instead of a gold watch there is not much harm done. 
But anyone who gets involved in a game of roulette, 
petits chevaux, or boule outside the big and reputable 
gambling resorts is laying himself wide open for 
trouble. 

One of the earliest swindles at roulette was to make 
the partitions of the wheel movable instead of being 
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fixed opposite the numbers. Thus suppose twenty- 
one (red) was heavily backed and the ball fell into it, 
the croupier at the touch of a switch could swing 
round the whole of the divisions a fraction so that the 
ball would rest opposite 33 (black). Another device 
allowed an imperceptible alteration of the partitions 
at will, so that if there was a run upon the black 
numbers the openings could be closed sufficiently to 
prevent the ball entering, and the red numbers 
correspondingly widened. A more up-to-date de- 
velopment is the use of a ball with a steel core and a 
concealed electro-magnet. Here again a switch 
enables the croupier to decide in which slot it will 
be luckiest for the ball to drop for him. Too obvious 
a use of zero — and incidentally it may be observed 
that there are roulette wheels with two zeros — is 
seldom made. 

Always beware of any device in a gambling game 
that is supposed to prevent cheating. There is an 
idea that if the croupier cannot see the wheel no 
cheating is possible. So a sort of lid to cover the 
wheel and through which the ball could be dropped 
was invented. Actually the ball ran through a tube 
and the cover could be placed so that it would drop 
into any selected number. 

There is a story told of two professional gamblers 
who started to clean out a small Western town. 
They were short of chips and bought a few score 
buttons at a village store as a makeshift. At the end 
of the day they found that although they had con- 
sistently won they had lost every cent they possessed. 
The paradox is explained by the fact that the suckers 
had also discovered the shop at which the buttons 
were sold and made haste to turn them into cash. 
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This trick has been played more deliberately and 
on a much larger scale in recent years. At the 
Ostend Kursaal it was remarked that an unusual 
number of five-hundred franc counters were being 
cashed — more in fact than were being issued. Two 
Germans were arrested and on them and at their 
lodgings were found forged counters representing 
280,000 francs. In one day’s operations they had 
cleared £330. A Budapest gang attempted a similar 
fraud at Monte Carlo with one-hundred franc counters, 
but they were detected within a couple of days. At 
another gambling resort — I think it was Deauville — 
there was such an inflow of false chips at one time 
that it became necessary to use different counters 
each night. 

Every year a number of gaming houses are raided 
by the police in London, but they spring up as fast 
as they are suppressed. In the East End they usually 
play faro, or in certain Chinese houses puk-a-pu, but 
farther west chemin-de-fer is more usual. At few 
— a very few — of these houses is the game entirely 
straight. But at these few the rake-off or house 
percentage is about five per cent from the winning 
coups, which, when the stakes are high, runs into big 
money. One man admitted that he netted £ 2,000 
a week in this way. In these places it pays to keep 
the game clean. Trouble is always smoothed over, and 
if a man passes a dud cheque the proprietor shrugs 
his shoulders, more regretful for a lost customer than 
the lost money. 

Three or four of these concerns have been running 
for years without police interference, for they are 
seldom for more than a week or two in one place. 
The patrons are hand-picked and kept in touch by 
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letter. “ There will be a little game at 27 Blank 
Street on such and such days. Will you drop in ? ” 
Only persons well known to the organiser or with 
impeccable introductions are admitted. Play starts 
about nine and supper, wines and cigars are provided. 
There is no stint in quality or quantity. Play usually 
goes on well into the early hours. 

By the nature of things these crooked houses do 
not last long, for sooner or later there is bound to be 
trouble, and it is well for the promoters to be under 
cover when some dupe raises a stink. The organisers 
themselves may do the swindling or they may have a 
sharing arrangement with professional sharks. In 
any event so far as the victim is concerned the result 
is the same. Sometimes when the victim shies at 
continued losses a raw finishing coup is pulled. An 
affable proprietor will sympathise with him. 

“ Too bad,” he will exclaim. “ We don’t like 
guests losing so heavily. If you like to take a chance 
to wipe it all out what about double or quits with 
the poker dice ? ” 

The poker dice are always good to their owner. 
If the mug cannot pay in cash a cheque or an IOU 
is accepted. And should there be any delay in 
settling some unpleasant threats are whispered in his 
ear, especially if he is a young man who does not 
wish his people or his employers to know of his 
foolishness. 

I started this chapter with a comedy of card-sharp- 
ing. Here is a drama : 

In 1928 Arnold Rothstein, the greatest gambler in 
the United States — he is said to have won £175,000 
in one single day’s racing — was shot dead. One 
evening he had sat in a game of stud poker with six 
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men whose reputation as gamblers was only less than 
his. Betting began at £20 and rose to £200. Roth- 
stein was the only man in the group who was neither 
smoking nor drinking and he bent his whole attention 
to the game. Soon he was making side bets of £200 
on the card turned up by the dealer. A rim of ill 
luck haunted him. Day came and passed again into 
night. He had been losing at the rate of £2,000 an 
hour but still he plunged. Finally he got to his feet 
and said mildly : 

“ I’m through. For how much have you boys 
taken me ? ” 

They told him that he owed £60,000. He passed 
to the door. 

“ Try to get it,” he answered. “ Some of you guys 
play cards with more skill than honesty.” 

“ Don’t worry about that,” came the swift retort. 
“ You’ll pay.” 

With a contemptuous laugh he swung out. A little 
later he was picked up dying and carried to hospital. 
There a detective asked by whom he had been shot. 
Rothstein shook his head. 

“ You know me, Paddy. I haven’t a word to say. 
What’s the use ? ” 

He died shortly afterwards. No one was ever found 
guilty of the murder. 
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CHAPTER VII 

OF THE PEASANT GIRL WHO BECAME THE EMPRESS OF CONFIDENCE 
TRICKSTERS J OF THE ECCENTRIC MILLIONAIRE AND £4,000,000 
IN A SEALED SAFE 

N OTHING is impossible, as Napoleon once 
wisely remarked. 

If anything were impossible it would be the story 
I am about to write. Its heroine could not have 
existed. She could not have done the things she did. 
And yet she did. 

With the aid of a sealed safe containing half a brick 
and a trouser button she cozened some of the astutest 
men in France out of two and a half million pounds. 
Statesmen, lawyers and bankers were among her 
dupes. And she kept her end up for nearly a quarter 
of a century. “ Con ” men in the Strand, in Mel- 
bourne, and in Milwaukee raise their hats when her 
name is mentioned. She was the empress of con- 
fidence tricksters. 

A fat, gross, uncultivated woman was Mme Ther&se 
Humbert. She had neither charm of face, figure 
nor manner. She ate peas with a knife. She had 
a crude Gascon accent, and a defect which made 
her talk something between a lisp and a stutter. 
She seemed, as was once said, a vulgar nullity, a 
dressed-up peasant. 

In fact, she was brought up as a peasant. She was 
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the daughter of an impecunious vineyard owner who 
called himself by the aristocratic name of d’Aurignac. 
There was mystery about his antecedents, but all that 
need be said is that he wore a seedy frock-coat, told 
fatuous and contradictory lies about his noble birth, 
and had some reputation among the peasantry as a 
kind of sorcerer. For a consideration he would 
mutter a spell over a cow, invoke rain, or pronounce 
an incantation to cast out an evil spirit. 

Th^rese herself even in her early days was a superb 
liar and a born thief. There are stories told of her 
trickeries amid those limited opportunities which — 
even though some may be apocryphal — give hints of 
her greater future. When she was seventeen she wove 
a story of an engagement to the son of a wealthy 
Bordeaux shipowner — Bordeaux being far enough 
away to prevent inconvenient enquiries. Why this 
girl, coarse, ill-favoured and without a penny, should 
have been chosen no one bothered to ask. She was 
rather pathetic about it. Neither she nor her 
betrothed were in love. The marriage was being 
forced upon them by his father. 

But as this unwelcome marriage was bound to take 
place it was necessary to obtain a trousseau befitting 
the wealth of the family with whom she was allying 
herself. So she set out on a buccaneering expedition 
among the shopkeepers of Toulouse, delivered a 
broadside or two, and returned sumptuously equipped 
with expensive gowns and luxurious lingerie. No 
one ever received a penny, and, of course, there was 
no marriage. 

In a neighbouring village lived Gustave Humbert 
and his family. He was a rising lawyer and politician, 
destined later to hold the post of Minister of Justice 
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and other high offices. Th6r£se is said to have done 
the washing for his family, but that, I think, is an 
invention. Anyway, the girl became acquainted with 
these people, and she had her own ways of improving 
opportunity. There was a tale of an inheritance 
that was to come to her — lands, chateaux, securities. 
The Humberts had a nincompoop of a son, a dreamy, 
weak-kneed youth, with leanings towards art, who was 
studying law. Therese managed to dominate him ; 
and the mother, although she did not altogether 
trust this hard-faced girl, was dazzled by the chance 
of tying the boy to a secure income. There was some 
opposition by Humbert pere, but that was overcome. 
In 1878, when the boy was twenty-one and his bride 
two years older, they were married. Her foot was 
on the ladder. She was to climb to mighty conquests. 

Now Frederic Humbert was far beyond his wife in 
birth, education and breeding. She looked and 
behaved as what she was, a brutal-minded peasant. 
Yet from the first he was as completely under her 
dominion as a lapdog. And years later this out- 
rageous lump of a woman asserted that they were 
still in love with each other. Witness this anecdote 
which might have been lifted from the pages of de 
Maupassant, which she told of the greatest thrill in 
her life. 

This middle-aged pair went on a celebration together 
in Paris and engaged a cabinet particulier. After 
dinner the waiter had discreetly withdrawn, and the 
key was turned in the lock. They were left alone in 
a passionate embrace as though they were romantic 
clandestine lovers. It was, she declared, the greatest 
moment she had ever experienced. 

This may have been a part of that sham senti- 
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mentality which she sometimes paraded. Yet she 
was really affected almost beyond endurance by the 
sufferings of a hurt animal. And this was the woman 
with nerves of steel who was utterly unmoved by any 
of the ten suicides that rightly or wrongly were put 
to her account. 

Although Gustave Humbert was a man of standing 
at the time of the marriage he had little money to 
spare. So it was not surprising that when the son 
and daughter-in-law settled down in modest apart- 
ments in Paris their means were slender. Young 
Mme Humbert soon saw a means of improving them. 
There was a Mme Delattre, a widow, living in the 
same building. The bulk of this lady’s income came 
from shares in a copper mine in Sicily. Therese, 
who had become friendly with her, told her that 
through her father-in-law she had heard that these 
shares would shortly become worthless. 

Her consternation was scarcely less than that of 
Mme Delattre herself. She burst out impulsively in 
her horrible provincial jargon. 

“ I love you as a sister and I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll sell those shares myself and pay you ten per 
cent on them. If you need the money at any time 
all you have to do is to ask me at eight in the morning 
and I’ll give it to you at noon.” 

Who could doubt the good faith of a close relative 
of such an eminent man ? Mme Delattre fell. She 
was among the earliest of greater and more wily 
people who succumbed to Mme Humbert’s seductions. 
But time went on and she received no money. The 
company did not fail — indeed its shares went up. 
The two women met in the lodge of the concierge 
and Mme Delattre denounced Mme Humbert as a 
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swindler and a thief. Th6r£se was entirely uncon- 
cerned. She shook with laughter. 

“ Go on,” she cried. “ I was never so amused in 
my life.” And to the concierge between her spasms 
of mirth : “ Listen to her. Just listen to her.” 

When Mme Delattre threatened legal action she 
received a letter from a sister of Mme Humbert (who 
will figure strongly later on) expressing sympathy 
with her misfortunes and offering her a hundred 
francs (then about £4) as an act of charity. 

But Mme Delattre was tough, or perhaps Mme 
Humbert was less tough than she later became, for 
the money was ultimately recovered. 

Presently there was a change of government and 
M. Gustave Humbert became Minister of Justice. 
The increase of prestige was naturally reflected to his 
family. Therese, whose guiding principle was to take 
the cash and let the credit go, began to cast about 
for quick and easy money. 

Years before in her native village and in Toulouse 
she had invented varying versions of a story that 
might have come from a penny novelette if it had 
not been perhaps even too crude for that. A Portu- 
guese gentleman taken with a fit in the street had 
been cared for by the gentle Therese, and in gratitude 
had made a will leaving her an immense fortune. 
Then the Portuguese had become English, and finally 
American. In one account she hinted that he had 
been a “ great friend ” of her mother’s — and from 
her downcast eyes you might draw your own infer- 
ence. 

He had eccentricities, this benevolent stranger. 
He had engraved his will in marble somewhere or 
other ; he had written it in charcoal on the wall of an 
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hotel ; and finally he had made it out on paper in 
the ordinary way. At all of which the Toulousians 
laughed and paraphrased the gentleman who, remark- 
ing that he came from Missouri, added : “ You’ve got 
to show me.” 

Of course in those days she had only been one of 
those shiftless d’Aurignacs. Now she had social 
position and wealthy and influential acquaintances. 
The circumstances were quite different. She patched 
up the old yam and grafted a few artistic improve- 
ments on to it. 

Picture a sympathetic girl climbing along the foot- 
board of a moving train to go to the help of an old 
gentleman suddenly taken with a heart attack. She 
nursed him tenderly back to fife. He was Mr. 
Robert Crawford, an American. He made his will 
on September 6th, 1877, and when he died a few 
years later this good Samaritan found that he had left 
her a matter of a hundred million francs, or roughly 
£4,000,000. Therese was no piker. 

This story, however, did not quite work out. Why 
should the heiress of millions want to borrow money ? 
Something had to be done about it and Mme Humbert 
taxed her wits again. Lo and behold ! Two men 
called upon her. They were Henry and Robert 
Crawford, nephews of the dead millionaire. Strangely 
enough, they also had a will made out on September 
6th, 1877. In this Mme Humbert’s share was 
reduced to a beggarly 30,000 francs a month — 
£10,000 or so a year — while the two nephews and 
Marie d’Aurignac (a sister of Mme Humbert and then 
a child at school) were to divide the remainder between 
them. 

This looked like a staggering blow. Two wills on 
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one day promised endless complications. Luckily 
the young Crawfords were as generous and eccentric 
as their uncle. Being multi-millionaires anyhow they 
could afford to be. They suggested a romantic com- 
promise. Nothing they were sure would have pleased 
the dead man more than to link his own family with 
that of the d’Aurignacs. They suggested that when 
Marie grew up she should marry one of them — 
which was a matter of indifference — and on that 
condition they would assent to a compromise. Mean- 
while the securities and other documents representing 
the fortune were to be sealed in a safe which was to 
be in Mme Humbert’s care. No part of it was to be 
sold, mortgaged or exchanged. One cunning clause 
read : “ M. and Mme Humbert on their word of 
honour undertake not to alter the above agreement 
without the consent of MM. Crawford. Should they 
fail in the execution of a single clause they will forfeit 
all claim to any part of the estate.” 

Grotesque though this rigmarole may appear it for 
many years imposed on shrewd men of the world 
to the tune of millions. If it was accepted at all it 
provided against most contingencies. There was the 
will. There was the agreement. There was the safe 
locked and adorned with seals. If those seals were 
broken Mme Humbert lost her fortune. Meanwhile 
she had to carry on. Obviously she must borrow, 
must obtain credit. That she did magnificently on 
the strength of the safe and two or three pieces of 
paper — and, of course, the great name of her father- 
in-law. 

The scenery had to match the play. Th^r&se 
acquired a fine house in the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee. I use the word “ acquired,” for from first 
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to last she never paid a bean for it, although she lived 
in it for seventeen years. The house was lavishly 
furnished and there was a fitting retinue of servants. 
There were grooms, footmen, horses and carriages. 
Glittering dinner parties were attended by the 
highest in the land. What matter if she lapsed from 
convention occasionally and picked her teeth in 
public ? Was she not the daughter-in-law of the 
Minister of Justice ? Was there not boundless wealth 
locked in that safe of which privileged visitors were 
allowed a glimpse from time to time ? 

An early coup of significance may be called to 
mind. Celeyran, a vineyard of some extent near 
Narbonne, was for sale. The price demanded was 
900,000 francs (£36,000). Therese snatched it from 
the jaws of another purchaser by the royal offer of 
2,000,000 francs (£80,000). These spacious gestures 
were to become part of her stock-in-trade. All, 
however, she was able to give to seal the bargain was 
her signature. After waiting a while the owner 
pressed for something more tangible. 

Now there was a very rich landowner with a fool 
of a son who had deserted from the army — a crime 
invariably visited with the heaviest penalties in France 
regardless of the station of the offender. To this man 
went Therese. 

“ I need 700,000 francs (£28,000),” she said. 
“ Lend it to me and I, the daughter-in-law of the 
Minister of Justice, will see that your son is not 
prosecuted.” 

The man was tempted but cautious. He needed 
some security. Ther&se met the demand with com- 
placency. 

“ Certainly,” she agreed. “ I will give you a 
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mortgage on my chateau and estate at Marcotte near 
Tarbes. It is worth twice as much as Celeyran. 
Oranges actually grow in the open air.” 

On that the deal was closed. Alas, there was 
neither chateau nor orange trees at Marcotte belong- 
ing to Mme Humbert. Having got the money she 
dismissed the business with a shrug of her broad 
shoulders. Her creditor received no answer to his 
letters. His son, relying on the promise of immunity, 
had returned home and was immediately arrested 
and sent to lengthy and rigorous imprisonment. 

Here we get a glimpse of the real quality of Mme 
Humbert. A lesser woman would have felt embar- 
rassment if not shame in another encounter with her 
victim. Not she. With a superb impudence that 
leaves one breathless she sought him out when she 
needed another loan of a million and a half francs 
(£60,000). 

“You have cheek,” gasped the staggered man, 
which was after all putting it mildly. 

Th6r£se stared at him with that vacuous look of 
hers. There had been misunderstandings, she lisped. 
The thing had been badly mishandled. If he would 
meet her on this fresh affair she would undertake to 
have the son pardoned. 

“ Get that done first,” said the father. 

She agreed. Within a week the boy was released 
and she got her £60,000. 

This was how the lady got Celeyran — a property 
on which, by piling up mortgage on mortgage, she 
raised first and last nearly half a million pounds. 
She only repaid money when the pistol was at her 
head and no further bluff would avail. Then she 
borrowed more money with which to pay. About 
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half of the money she received on Celeyran stuck to 
her fingers. 

When the bubble burst there were some nasty things 
said about M. Gustave Humbert. How far he was 
consciously aware of her frauds must remain a matter 
of doubt, but my own belief is that he was largely a 
dupe. After a lifetime of public service he died poor. 
But the pardoning of the deserter was a strong proof 
among other instances of Therese’s ability to pull 
strings in high quarters. This influence of hers 
explains many things that are otherwise inexplicable 
in the career of this amazing creature. We may 
leave it at that. 

Let us see how this gigantic fraud began to assume 
its vast proportions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE EMPRESS OF CON ; OF THE 
MILLIONS SHE AMASSED, OF HER LITTLE WAYS WITH CREDITORS, 
AND OF THE OPENING OF THE SAFE 

B EHOLD, then, Mme Therese Humbert in the 
full tide of her career. She was surrounded by 
luxury that empresses might have envied. There 
were palatial country estates — the Chdteau des Vives 
Eaux (the Castle of Living Waters) at Melun, within 
easy reach of Paris ; the Chdteau de Vellexon near 
Vesoul ; the Villa des Cyclamens on the Riviera. There 
were dozens of other properties in Paris, in the pro- 
vinces, even as far away as Tunis, for she snapped 
up everything that came her way — as long as she 
could pay for it in promises. A lawyer once drew 
up a list of properties that covered fourteen pages of 
foolscap. 

Both in town and in country she entertained on 
a regal scale. At least two French presidents were 
among her guests. The stories of her extravagances 
were not few. Tips of £200 to a dressmaker’s assis- 
tant and £40 to a waiter are recorded. Sheets were 
bought at £60 a pair. Her stock of boots and shoes 
cost thousands, and her furs tens of thousands. Yet 
generally she dressed with a calculated simplicity. 

The scale on which her operations were carried on 
may be judged by a list of thirty-five of her principal 
creditors. The total out of which she cheated them 
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was £2,375,800. The lowest sum was £8,000 and 
the highest £280,000. The average for each of these 
thirty-five is pretty close on £68,000. Therese played 
for big stakes, and it should be remembered that this 
is not the full tale of her depredations. 

Now whether the brain of this fat, ignorant peasant 
was capable of conceiving a swindle on this scale 
must always remain a matter for speculation. There 
were those who thought that a keen legal mind was 
behind her, but there has never been any definite 
legal proof of this. Her husband can be dismissed 
as a jackass whom she twiddled round her thumb. 
Astute lawyers undoubtedly helped her, but only, so 
they claimed, in the legitimate exercise of their pro- 
fession. The only persons besides herself ever proved 
to have a guilty knowledge were her brothers Romain 
and Emile d’Aurignac, but it is pretty obvious that 
some people must have willingly kept their eyes 
closed. 

No one from beginning to end asked to see Mr. 
Crawford’s original will. All she produced was a 
copy. No one tried to check up on the places where 
this benefactor was supposed to have stayed. No 
one looked up the death register at Nice, where he 
was said to have died. No one tried to trace the 
nephews in those early years. All they had on these 
matters was Mme Humbert’s word, just as all the 
assurance they had that the safe contained four 
million pounds was her word. One atom of common- 
sense investigation would have blown the whole 
fabrication sky high. Remember she was not dealing 
altogether with simpletons, but with hard-headed, 
successful men of affairs, bankers, jewellers, stock- 
brokers and commercial magnates. 
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A ROMANTIC TALE 

The chief act of the comedy began when Mademoi- 
selle d’Aurignac reached an age to marry. There 
began to be a perceptible pressure on the elder sister 
by people who could not understand why the romantic 
nephews did not hasten to claim their bride. That, 
of course, would have meant the opening of the safe 
and the end of all things for Mme Humbert. Sud- 
denly, in some mysterious way, she received a letter 
from the Crawfords. They offered to call off all 
claims on the contents of the safe if she paid them 
6,000,000 francs — a matter of £240,000 blit a mere 
flea bite compared with a hundred millions. It was 
a handsome offer and after a little consideration it 
was accepted. 

Mme Humbert appealed to the law courts to ask 
permission to open the safe, give the Crawfords their 
six millions and help herself to the rest. Here, 
unexpectedly, the Crawfords gave the first sign of that 
erratic obstinacy that was to frustrate all Therese’s 
good intentions for many years. They opposed her 
application on the grounds that part of the compromise 
had been that Marie should marry one of them. 
But the girl shrank from the match at the last moment. 
Said counsel for the Crawfords : 

Mademoiselle d’Aurignac drew back. She did not wish to 
marry and for many reasons. She was a Catholic. M. Craw- 
ford was, on the contrary, a Protestant. He was often travelling, 
sometimes in America, while she, on the other hand, was a 
thorough Frenchwoman who clung to her native land. And 
then who can tell what dreams are in the head of young maidens ? 
. . . Ah ! it is not the property that the Messieurs Crawford 
want to take. So far as they are concerned what are twenty, 
or thirty, or forty millions ? As they already have four hundred 
millions you will see that even a hundred millions are not of 
much consequence to them. . . . My client is a man of honour, 
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and if he has any fault it is that he shows too scrupulous a 
respect for the wishes of the testator who was like a father to 
him. He has never looked for money. . . . What he wants 
is what was promised to him at the time of this compromise, 
namely, the hand of Mademoiselle cTAurignac. 

The case was fought dourly through court after 
court with interminable legal delays over all sorts of 
side issues. For instance, the Crawfords at one time 
wanted the safe removed to a bank. Th6r&se met 
them by employing a guard. The first round of the 
battle came to an end with Mme Humbert completely 
triumphant. The final court adjudged that she 
might open the safe, pay over this flea bite of six 
million francs and do as she would with the rest. 
This decision was made on October 27th, 1886. 
For nearly twenty years more the safe remained 
sealed. 

Mme Humbert still had a doubt. Her conscience 
was sensitive. In the original agreement she was 
pledged not to open the safe without the consent of 
the Crawfords. Might she not be falling into a trap 
and forfeit all her rights if she violated that compact ? 
She won on that issue. Then Robert Crawford 
started an appeal and dropped it. The smiling 
creditors got ready to share the spoils. The key of 
the safe was metaphorically in Mme Humbert’s hand 
when Henry Crawford jumped in to start an appeal 
of his own. Not only did he fight Ther£se but he 
brought an action against brother Robert. He 
alleged that Mme Humbert and Robert had made 
some secret arrangement, and by that act the woman 
had forfeited her rights. 

Henry was defeated. Robert came forward again. 
And so it went on, action after action, which I do 
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‘‘pursued by the wicked” 

not propose to follow in all their complexity and 
prolixity. 

“ I’m pursued by the wicked,” lisped Ther&se, her 
eyes ablaze with fury as her attempts to open the safe 
were frustrated again and again by the damnable 
Crawfords. 

In this battle money was poured out like water 
for the highest legal talent. Mme Humbert, who, 
of course, was paying both sides, spared nothing. 
One of her many lawyers had an annual income of 
£24,000 from the litigation, and he did not stand 
alone at the fountain. A Havre solicitor acted for 
the Crawfords. He asserted that he had seen these 
queer brothers on many occasions. Certainly they 
were odd clients. Correspondence took place under 
initials through a paste restante. His fees and expenses 
were handed to him in banknotes done up in a 
package by a hotel manager whenever he went to 
Paris. There was that peculiar French institution, a 
“ man of affairs,” who had once been a lawyer in 
Paris. He played a part in negotiating loans big and 
small. There was a Rouen solicitor, who in one 
crisis certified that he had seen the millions so jealously 
guarded from the sight of.others. There was another 
lawyer who also claimed to have seen them. There 
were numerous men of business who were attracted 
by high commissions in arranging some of Mme 
Humbert’s adventures in finance. 

The biggest man at the French Bar was Maitre du 
Buit. He was a man of unquestionable honesty and 
sincerity of character, and the shrewd Ther£se made 
him her chief counsel. Undoubtedly this great lawyer 
believed in her. Nor must I omit to mention M. 
Jaquin, who after a distinguished career at the 
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Ministry of Justice became a Counsellor of State — 
a post of the highest honour and dignity. M. Jaquin 
was seen everywhere with Mme Humbert. He was 
her most ardent defender when sacriligious whispers 
were heard. His uses to her are evident. 

The greatest of adventuresses had a heart of stone. 
A cashier with a lifetime of honest service was seduced 
into lending her a great sum — for a single day she 
said. He never saw it again. Indeed, he was secretly 
denounced. His story was laughed at — who could 
believe so preposterous a yarn of the multi-million- 
airess, buttressed by her connection with the highest 
official and social circles in the land. A sentence of a 
year’s imprisonment silenced his audacious mouth. 

A woman whom she had duped, and who failed to 
find redress in the courts, tried to attract attention 
to her wrongs by firing revolver shots at the windows 
of Mme Humbert’s mansion. This robbed and 
beggared woman was sent to a lunatic asylum as one 
suffering from delusions. There she remained till the 
opening of the safe proved that the delusions were 
on the part of authority. 

This cold woman had her little superstitions, but 
she was not haunted by the spectres of the dead. 
M. Paul Bernard, a banker, had lent her £120,000. 
When threats, entreaties and all else had failed to 
retrieve it he poisoned himself with strychnine. 
Another case was that of M. Girard, the managing 
director of a small bank at Elbeuf. From time to 
time he lent her sums amounting in the aggregate 
to £248,000. He got into difficulties and shot him- 
self while still believing in the sorceress. His dying 
letter insisted on the integrity of the Humberts. 
“ They will pay to the last penny — I have their word 
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for it.” The magnificent plate and furniture of Mme 
Humbert’s dining-room — the admiration of all Paris 
— was bought at the bankrupt sale of the effects of 
the man she had driven to his death. No, Mme 
Humbert was not haunted. 

Less easy is it to say what part she played in the 
mysterious murder of M. Paul Schotsmans, who was 
found dead in an express train between Lille and 
Paris with several wounds upon his body. But she 
owed his firm £280,000. 

There were moments of high comedy in the duel 
of wits when creditors began to get restive. M. 
Schotsmans — a brother of the man who was murdered 
— called upon her with a solicitor to try to collect 
something. He was heartily welcomed by her brother 
Romain d’Aurignac. 

“ You have come in the nick of time,” he was told. 
“ We are just about to discuss a settlement with the 
Crawfords’ solicitor. Here is a letter he has just 
received.” 

M. Parmentier, the solicitor in question, always 
seemed to get letters at critical moments. This one 
instructed him to get the best terms he could with 
Mme Humbert, subject to certain limitations. Romain 
suggested that as the discussion was of interest to them 
they might like to overhear it. Mme Humbert was 
ill in bed but the visitors were led to an adjoining 
sitting room where they could hear the conversation 
through an open door. 

It was an animated and convincing argument. 
Mme Humbert offered £800,000 cash. M. Parmen- 
tier wanted more. Fierce and bitter were the re- 
criminations of the harassed woman, but she would 
not budge an inch. At last M. Parmentier rose 
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and announced that his clients would go on with the 
litigation. 

At this juncture the visitors were brought in to 
Mme Humbert. They chatted for a few moments. 
They had seen for themselves how basely and meanly 
her adversaries had attempted to take advantage of 
her troubles. She hinted at great things in the early 
future. And M. Schotsmans and his lawyer were 
not so indelicate, or so wanting in common humanity, 
as to press her at such a time. 

Another creditor lost his temper and declared that 
he would go over to the Crawfords and expose the 
straits to which Mme Humbert was exposed. Romain 
d’Aurignac started in horror. No man of honour 
could contemplate such a thing. It was treachery 
unthinkable. Mme Humbert interposed with gentle 
melancholy : 

“ And why shouldn’t he ? We don’t pay him his 
money. We don’t even pay him his interest. We 
refuse him any explanations, although he has a right 
to ask for them. It is his duty to get information. 
I advise him to go to the Crawfords.” 

The creditor, a little ashamed of his doubts, decided 
to wait. 

There were many other devices to sidetrack the 
importunate. The persistent dun was told in a stage 
whisper that she would do for him what she had never 
done for anyone else. She would go to the famous 
safe. Disappearing for a few minutes she would 
reappear with a sealed envelope in her hands. She 
had, she said, discovered a way of opening the envelope 
without breaking the seals, so that the Crawfords 
would know nothing. To prove it she took out a 
bundle of Government securities and invited him to 
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count them. They came to £24,000 — “ merely a 
quarter’s interest ” explained Ther&se. She would 
cap this with the production of a certificate signed 
by two of her tame solicitors, vouching for the con- 
version of 91 million francs into Government securities. 

The Crawfords were always on the very verge of 
being beaten, or were about to compromise. She 
apologised for receiving one man in the billiard 
room because the salon was full of the trousseau of 
Marie d’Aurignac, who had at last consented to 
marry Henry Crawford. She invited the caller to 
see the dresses. What she would have done had 
he accepted I do not know, but her resource was 
inexhaustible. 

Before I come to the final catastrophe mention 
must be made of one of Mme Humbert’s sidelines. 
This was the Rente Viagere — a kind of insurance office 
carried on with a number of religious trimmings for 
the investment of the savings of the working classes 
in annuities. The association of this woman and her 
brothers with this concern was not generally known, 
but it is said to have netted them £2,000,000. 
Of all Mme Humbert’s frauds it was the cruellest, 
and when the crash came hundreds were left to face 
starvation in their old age. 

The end was overdue. Ther£se was to find 
opponents who were not to be blinded or cajoled. 
Her fate was sealed when she drove poor M. Girard 
to suicide. For there was appointed to take over 
the affairs of his bank a certain M. Duret, a barrister, 
keen, persistent, courageous and clear-sighted. This 
man threw aside all other business and came to Paris, 
his loins girded for the fight. 

Therese led him the old dance, but he hung on 
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tenaciously. The rumble of a distant drum was 
nothing to him. He was a Norman and wanted the 
cash in hand. A glimpse at the safe — the envelope 
of securities flashed before his eyes — left him cold. 
In the courts he employed the biggest advocates, and 
he followed her shifts and twists and turns with the 
relentness of a weasel. 

Where were these elusive Crawfords ? he demanded. 
Did they exist. Mme Humbert countered with a 
long farrago put into the mouth of one of her counsel. 
They were shy, eccentric gentlemen moving here, 
there and everywhere. They detested publicity. All 
her strenuous efforts to pin them down had failed. 
Driven into a corner she at last gave 1202 and 1304 
Broadway, New York, as their addresses. Against 
that there was produced sworn evidence that there 
were no numbers in Broadway between 1298 and 
1328 — that space being a public park. And 1202 
Broadway was an hotel at which no Crawfords had 
ever stayed. 

With every trick of which she was mistress Mme 
Humbert delayed the end for years. But at the end 
of 1898 she was brought to bay in the court at Elbeuf. 
This time the bold avenger of Girard found himself 
attacked from two sides, for the forces of the Crawfords 
and Mme Humbert were joined to resist him. But 
he had picked as his leading counsel a man even more 
implacably resolute than himself in the deter- 
mination to unmask the fraud. This was M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who was to become Prime Minister of 
France. With scathing ridicule he mercilessly de- 
nounced the swindle. He was the first man to defeat 
the adventuress, and it is satisfactory to record that 
the pertinacious Duret got back the bank’s money. 
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It was Mme Humbert’s retreat from Moscow, but 
she still fought on. That endless litigation continued 
— and there were still suckers who believed in the safe 
and its millions. She saw how damaging the exposure 
of those fake addresses had been, and, taking the bull 
by the horns, instituted a suit complaining that the 
Crawfords had wilfully deceived her and the public, 
and asking that they should be compelled to reveal 
their domicile. 

But M. Waldeck-Rousseau had not done with her. 
Determined that the career of this dangerous woman 
should be stopped he had a talk with the editor of the 
Matin — the most widely read paper in France. And 
in a series of brilliant articles a dazzling light was 
thrown on Therese and her schemes. Even the law 
courts sat up and began to see that they had been 
made ridiculous. 

“ This comedy has lasted too long,” said the judge 
in one of the Crawford-Humbert actions, and the hint 
was enough for the case to be dropped like a red-hot 
coal. In another court a minor creditor — she owed 
him a mere £8,000 — asked that the safe should be 
transferred to a custodian appointed by the court. 
Of course the Crawfords interposed. They insisted 
that Mme Humbert alone should remain the guardian 
of the safe. 

At this point the joke began to be on Therese. 
For her chief counsel, the guileless Maitre du Buit, 
quite innocently sold the pass. He thought he saw 
an opportunity for a master-stroke that would stay 
the rising tide of suspicion and confound the Craw- 
fords. Suddenly he rose to his feet and suggested 
that the safe should be opened, its contents checked, 
and that it should then be resealed and remain with 
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Mme Humbert. The plaintiff’s counsel hastily 
agreed. Vain were the arguments on behalf of the 
Crawfords. The judge made an order that on May 
9th, 1902, the safe should be opened. 

Mme Humbert, whatever her inward feelings, 
showed no sign of perturbation at this faux pas by 
her counsel. After all, although she was beginning 
to feel the pinch, £8,000 should not be difficult to 
raise. It was all the plaintiff really wanted and he 
would have no right to press for the opening of the 
safe if he got it. But on the same day a much more 
deadly blow was aimed at her. Another of her 
creditors, a man named Cattaui, whose ire had been 
stirred when she denounced him as an usurer, filed 
a criminal information against her. 

Now the criminal machinery of France operates 
with merciless decision. There was no hope of 
bluffing it in the manner that the civil courts had 
been bluffed. It would probe remorselessly to the 
bottom, and she knew that not all her ingenuity could 
save her now that it had been invoked. 

Why had this not been done before ? The answer 
is simple. It involved the entire smashing of her 
credit. Those who suspected her knew that it would 
entirely shatter any hopes of recovering anything 
from her. You may be sure that Mme Humbert 
had known that too. 

But now the thing was done. The news was already 
in the evening papers. Therese made her final dis- 
positions with coolness, giving no indication of dis- 
comfiture or panic. She had a pearl necklace quietly 
pawned for £1,700, and it may be put to her for 
grace that she paid her household servants and for 
a couple of dresses that she had ordered for the 
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daughter of a friend. She announced that she was 
going into the country for a day or two, but would 
return for the moment of her triumph when the safe 
was opened. She sent Emile d’Aurignac and his 
wife to occupy her box at the opera at night. Then 
she vanished. 

One o’clock on May 9th, 1902, was the hour fixed 
for the opening of the safe. A crowd had gathered 
outside the house in the Avenue de la Grande Armee. 
Inside, officials, a bunch of creditors, and a few other 
privileged persons waited for the return of Mme 
Humbert. At half-past one it was decided that 
failing her attendance the safe should be forced. The 
Havre solicitor representing the Crawfords, game to 
the last, protested on behalf of his clients. His 
objection was formally noted and the locksmiths got 
to work. The safe was torn open. 

Within it were a brick, a trouser button, and a few 
worthless odds and ends. And here is the scene as 
reported at the time : 

Even yet the spectators will not believe the evidence of their 
eyes. One, a big creditor, begins to chatter to a journalist as 
though the other could tell him that the testimony of his eyes 
and the disappointment of his hopes were false, and that he 
was not beggared. Maitre du Buit grows dreadfully pale and 
nearly faints, also turns with a bewildered air, and sobs, as if 
in a trance, “ There’s nothing inside.” One creditor tears his 
hair ; another falls in epilepsy on the floor ; another hangs 
on to the door of the safe and gazes inside with a horrible 
insistence ; another cries out, “ I am ruined ! ” and talks of 
killing himself. Mme Humbert’s servants weep as at a funeral. 
M. Leydet, the examining magistrate, meantime calmly pro- 
ceeds to take out of the safe the few things that are in it. 

At some later hour when the excitement had 
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partially died away a journalist called to ask for news 
of Mme Humbert. 

“ Madame,” said the well-trained servant politely, 
“ is not receiving to-night.” 

The Humberts and the d’Aurignac brothers were, 
after a long search, run to earth in Madrid. She, 
with her tame catof a husband, and Romain and Emile 
d’Aurignac, were the only persons brought to trial, 
although common sense revolts at the idea that they 
had no accomplices. No charge was brought against 
Marie d’Aurignac, “ the eternal fiancee,” who had 
been a child when the swindle began, and was quite 
evidently acting afterwards under the domination of 
her strong-willed sister. 

The volatile Parisian public enjoyed the trial. 
Therese still maintained her old arrogant impudence 
and her poses in the dock were full of high comedy. 

“ Where is this hundred million francs ? ” asked 
the presiding judge. 

“ I will tell all when the prosecution has finished 
its case,” retorted Therese. “ The millions will come. 
Perhaps the Crawfords won’t.” And as she detected 
a smile on the judge’s face she went on passionately, 
“You do not believe me ? Sooner or later you will 
have to believe me.” 

“ Where are the Crawfords ? ” demanded the 
judge. 

“ When we have heard all the witnesses I will tell 
you. I have great respect for the justice of my 
country.” 

She, of course, never did explain the Crawfords. 
But the last card she played was delightfully startling. 
The original Crawford, she declared, was none other 
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than that Marshal Bazaine, who during the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 had surrendered Metz to the 
Germans. The one hundred millions were his reward 
for treachery. 

“ For a long time I was not aware of this,” she 
added. “ But as soon as I knew the truth I felt that 
I could not retain the blood money. I am a patriotic 
daughter of France, so I destroyed both the will and 
the bonds, and burned the many packets of bank 
notes which were English, German and French. 
That, M. le President, accounts for the emptiness of 
the safe.” 

“ Exactly, madame,” he agreed suavely, “ but it 
does not account fir the brick.” 

There never was any doubt as to the issue of the 
trial. But although the jury found all the prisoners 
guilty by some amazing reasoning they pronounced 
that there were extenuating circumstances. Mme 
Humbert’s luck held. She and her husband only 
got five years apiece. Romain d’Aurignac was 
sentenced to three years and Emile d’Aurignac two 
years. 

That is the story of Therese Humbert. It proves 
what Napoleon said. Nothing is impossible. 
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OF FASCINATING SWINDLERS WHO PREY ON WOMEN ; OF THE 
SEXAGENARIAN WHO RECEIVED FIVE THOUSAND LETTERS ; OF THE 
YOUNG SPECIALIST WHO DUPED MIDDLE-AGED SPINSTERS ; AND OF 
THE WEDDING THAT WAS STOPPED 

A LTHOUGH many of the pages of this book 
might be cited against me as proof to the con- 
trary, women are much more susceptible to the wiles 
of the “ con ” swindler than men. Especially if the 
“ con ” man be young, handsome and plausible ; 
though that is by no means always necessary. For 
fairly obvious reasons many of these cases are never 
dragged into the light. Even putting aside matters 
of passion a woman’s sympathies are much more 
easily aroused than a man’s, a fact upon which the 
dirtier class of rogue often relies. There are stories 
in the repertoire of the “ con ” man that although 
they would be greedily swallowed by a man would 
not even begin to interest a woman. But the male 
fish has to be played with more skill and cunning ; 
the woman will often swallow the bait at a gulp. 
She is generally more credulous — or, if you like, 
inexperienced. On the other hand the approach has 
to be made with more caution. You can’t scrape 
acquaintance with a wealthy woman in the street 
or in an hotel with the same ease that you can make 
contact with a man. In many ways the technique 
is different. If the expression may be allowed there 
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is more sportsmanship in duping a man than a 
woman. 

There was a rascal who called himself George 
Leslie and other names — his real name Was Patrick 
Moran — who had a galloping career with women 
until he was sixty-four years old. At that unromantic 
age — believe it or not — he was charged at Leeds 
Assizes with three bigamous marriages, and with a 
number of frauds on women who had fallen in love 
with him. 

In his travelling-bags there were found five thousand 
letters from women, many of them couched in endear- 
ing terms. He had compiled lists of the names of 
women with whom he was carrying on correspon- 
dence. Lest he should make any mistake he had 
placed against the name of each one the name under 
which he masqueraded in her particular case. In 
all he had obtained £5,000 from about two hundred 
women. 

With one or two prison checks this scamp had been 
preying on women for more than thirty years. He 
got a ten years’ sentence, so when he comes out of 
prison he will be seventy-four. His opportunities of 
resuming the role of Don Juan will be restricted 
even then, for he will be under police supervision for 
five years. 

Another of this type was a grocer calling himself 
Stanley Roberts, who, however, was only forty-five 
when he was brought to book, and a handsome, 
good-looking fellow. He also trapped women all 
over the country. This was his modus operandi with 

a Mrs. S at Hull. He told her he would inherit 

£35,000 under his mother’s will within a year or 
so, that his wife had run away to New Zealand and 
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since died. So he “ married ” Mrs. S and later 

told her that his cousin was advancing £26,000 on 
the strength of his inheritance. From her he got 
close on £900, and by offering to invest money for 
her two sisters obtained £300 each from them. He 

showed Mrs. S a cheque for £26,000, which 

he said had come by post, and generously made 
out a cheque for half that amount in her favour. 
Before it was returned dishonoured he had dis- 
appeared. 

At Southend he made love to a married woman 
who believed him to be the head of a great sardine 
canning concern, and got £300 from her before he 
vanished, leaving a couple of bags full of lingerie 
behind. Next he was at a Bristol boarding house 
where he proposed to a girl and extracted £50 from 
her mother. Meanwhile he was courting the cashier 
at a picture-house who with her mother financed 
him to the extent of £130. These are but samples. 
Roberts himself told the story of his amatory adven- 
tures to the police. It is worth quoting : 

“ On April 9th I was married to Mrs. S and we went 

to Hastings for our honeymoon, using money provided by Mrs. 

S . . . . On Easter Monday I received a cheque for 43 °° 

from Mrs. X, Tunbridge Wells. . . . Later I received £300 

from a Mrs. E , a relative of my wife. . . . While this 

money lasted I was at Manchester, Leeds, Hexham, Newcastle, 
Blackpool. 

“ Later I went to Morecambe . . . paying for dresses, etc., 
with a worthless cheque. At Southport I received a cheque 
for £30 from a Blackpool lady staying at the hotel. I went 
from Southport to Birmingham with two ladies, mother and 
daughter, stayed at their place over the week-end, and then 
went to London with the younger lady to see her sister. . . . 

I then went on to Southend alone ... I was listening to the 
band when a lady spoke to me . . . and arranged to meet 
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me next evening. . . . Next morning another lady spoke to 
me and we spent the morning together. . . . Sunday I had 
two appointments, one lady in the morning, the other in the 
afternoon and evening. On Monday I saw one lady in the 
afternoon and the other in the evening. . . . Next day spent 
the afternoon with the other lady and found out she was 
married. . . . 

“ Met the married lady again next day and she threatened 
to commit suicide if I didn’t see her again. . . . Told me she 
had money of her own. To cut the whole thing short I agreed 
to take her to town on Friday. . . . Returned to Southend 
the same night to accompany the second lady to her home in 
Leyton. . . . 

“ The signet ring found on me was given to me by a Miss 

P of Bristol in exchange for a single stone diamond ring 

which belongs to Miss R of Whitby who gave it to me to 

be repaired. . . .” 

The rascals who prey on women flourish so amaz- 
ingly that there is an embarrassing choice of examples. 
Let us sketch some incidents in the life of a young 
specialist in the victimisation of middle-aged spinsters, 
who, it was said, could charm a pear off a cherry 
tree. This was Henry Irving Eustis, otherwise Roy 
Champernowne Jeffries, who, born the illegitimate 
son of a fisherman’s daughter, and starting life as a 
gardener’s boy, became a waiter and was in the big 
money before he was of age. 

One of his earliest exploits began while he was in 
Sidmouth Hospital recovering from a motor-car 
accident. Two wealthy sisters took an interest in 
the glib young grafter and had him removed to a 
nursing-home. Later he was invited to stay with 
them and before long was almost one of the family. 
He made it his business to enquire into their invest- 
ments. Contemptuously he declared that an interest 
of three or four per cent was rotten, and they sold 
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out in order that he might re-invest the money. 
Within twelve months he had got £ 10,000 from 
them, and incidentally £1,200 worth of jewellery 
from an Exeter jeweller by claiming to be one of 
the family. Almost in his stride, so to speak, he took 
in another woman at Teignmouth for £1,500. 

Thus started on his career he bought a motor 
business at Walton-on-Thames. By now the ex- 
waiter was able to afford a luxury car, a chauffeur 
and a valet. But apparently the motor business did 
not flourish, for in 1927 he was staying at an hotel 
in Kensington where another lady thoroughly believed 
him when he said he was “ Eustace, Count of Bou- 
logne,” with an ancient castle in Cornwall and a 
house in Grosvenor Square which he had let to the 
Japanese Embassy. Inside three weeks she had 
parted with £19,500. 

An action was brought in the High Court and 
judgment was given against him for several thousand 
pounds. Mr. Eustis was equal to the occasion. 
There was a Doncaster woman living in London, 
who believed him to be a man of high birth. He 
told her that he had £8,000 in the bank, but most 
unfortunately had only one cheque left in his book. 
This lady was induced to sign four blank cheques 
and take his in exchange. One he filled in to satisfy 
the judgment — although he must have known it could 
only stave off trouble until it was dishonoured within 
a day or two — and with another he paid £844 for a 
car. But he had overstepped the mark this time and 
did twenty-two months in prison. 

Scarcely had the prison gates closed behind him 
when he was at it again with the aid of a bank pass- 
book that had been cleverly faked to show deposits 
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ranging from £20,000 to £2,000 and which displayed 
a total balance of £95,000 in his favour. All this 
trouble was simply to defraud the hotel where he 
stayed and the firm from which he hired cars. 

Another spell of nine months’ hard labour did not 
stop him. Within four days of his release he had 
scraped acquaintance with a sixty-year-old woman 
at a Kensington hotel. She felt sorry for the young 
fellow who was in such poor health. He explained 
that he owned Dartington Hall in Devon and had 
come to London for treatment by one of the greatest 
specialists. One of his aunts was Lady Peel, the 
richest woman in Europe, another was the Duchess 
of Norfolk, and his uncle was the Bishop of Mada- 
gascar. He was arranging to sell his estate, but there 
was some difficulty over the farm leases. 

The woman became sympathetic and interested. 
If Mr. Eustis wanted a car — and he wanted several 
— she paid for it. He followed her wherever she 
went, Bournemouth, Brighton and other places. His 
hotel bill for accommodation for himself, his secretary, 
chauffeur, nurses and a dog often came to £30 a 
week. Sht. paid them. At Brighton he had day and 
night nurses, a doctor, a surgeon, and a specialist. 
She paid for them. He “ looked after ” her invest- 
ments and presently in one way and another he had 
duped her out of £6,000 or £7,000. 

Her relatives began to take an inconvenient interest 
in him and he skipped to London, where he engaged 
rooms at fourteen guineas a week at a private hotel 

kept by a Mrs. W in Bayswater. He told this 

lady that he was the nephew of Sir G. Jeffries, and 
mentioned that he was writing a book “ The Two 
Strings.” Like the others she readily believed him 
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when he suggested that certain shares she held were 
rubbish, and sold some of them for £300. This 
money she handed to him for safe custody and in her 
presence he locked it in a portable safe. 

“ Neither you nor I can touch it without the 
knowledge of the other,” he said. 

But the police were on his track again. The safe 
was empty when they opened it. Despite an eloquent 
plea by counsel, a hint of romance and a fresh start 
in life with the girl, who was ready to forgive all, 
he was sent to five years’ penal servitude. This was 
in 1931. 

A taste for melodrama in an even nastier type of 
scoundrel must have been more than satisfied when 
in 1927, within ten minutes of the time fixed for his 
wedding with a well-connected woman doctor, he 
was arrested. This was perhaps lucky for him for 
he already had a wife whom he had married twenty 
years earlier, although he had not stayed with her 
for more than a couple of days. 

He was then calling himself Robert Rivett-Camac, 
but it is perhaps unnecessary to add that he had no 
right to use the name of that well-known family, 
who only knew him because his impostures had caused 
them annoyance. What his real name was is not 
clear, but a detective summed him up as “ a criminal 
humbug, a pest to society in general, and a danger to 
women in particular.” 

The lady doctor who believed him to be the heir 
to £30,000 from a titled woman was not the only 
one who had had a narrow escape. Providence — 
or it may have been the police — intervened on at 
least five other occasions when he had been on the 
point of inveigling highly respectable women into 
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matrimony. Although he employed other names he 
wore that of Rivett-Carnac most often and told tales 
of marvellous adventures. He spoke of prodigious 
deeds of valour performed as a general in Mexico, 
Morocco and other places. But his favourite pose 
was that of a Secret Service agent whose exploits 
were tinged with romantic mystery. Women of all 
classes fell for his fascinations. The police stepped 
in to save a Hastings girl whom he had lured from 
her home on promise of marriage, but a young servant 
girl whom he met shortly after his release from prison 
on another occasion was not so lucky. 

Really he was an ex-soldier who, when he could 
not find women to dupe, did not disdain house- 
breaking and common theft. To his many terms in 
prison was added a sentence of three years penal 
servitude in 1927 for making a false declaration to 
secure a marriage licence. 

Girls and women with stage or film ambitions 
frequently fall victims to swindlers. The bogus 
theatrical agency, the bogus manager and the bogus 
school for training stage aspirants have not yet been 
entirely stamped out. Some of these are simply fee 
snatchers, some are worse. Girls have been engaged 
to join small touring companies or concert parties 
and left stranded and penniless in out-of-the-way 
places at home, and even abroad. 

Another trick of this type was practised by a man 
who was convicted in 1933. He advertised for ladies 
to take positions as social or dance hostesses at 
Scarborough and other places. After engaging them 
he would pick them up in London in a hired motor- 
car. At some remote spot the car would “ break 
down.” The girls would be invited to get out and 
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push and he would drive off— leaving them in the 
roadway while he made his escape with their luggage, 
which usually contained jewellery and other articles 
of some value. 
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OF SPOOKS AND SPOOKERY ; OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
SOME CELEBRATED MASTERS AND MISTRESSES OF THE ART 

W HEN to natural human credulity there is added 
an emotional exaltation you can easily be in- 
duced to believe in ghosts and ghostly manifestations. 

The chief difference between the ordinary “ con ” 
man and the bogus medium is that it is very much 
more difficult, if not impossible, to persuade the 
victim of the latter that he has been imposed upon. 
The very sincerity of the dupe is the deceiver’s chief 
asset. He sees and hears — his whole hopes are per- 
haps centred on establishing communication with 
some loved one — and his mind revolts at the mere 
possibility that he can be deluded. So is the path 
of the swindler made easy. 

Just as experienced men of the world have been 
diddled by cheap bunk men, just as the servant 
girl believes in the slick fortune-teller, so have some 
of the greatest thinkers, scientists and artists gulped 
at the clumsy lure of the spiritualist. The power of 
their minds, so conspicuous in its own sphere, is side- 
tracked or paralysed. A whole flood of impressive 
names might be adduced as believers in spiritualism 
and the question asked : Are these clever men likely 
to have been tricked ? 

Now in one sense the more clever a man is the 
greater is his self-confidence, and the easier it is to 
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deceive him. A conjurer will tell you that it is 
invariably harder to deceive a child than an adult. 
Many fake mediums are extremely clever conjurers. 
The late Houdini, whose views on this angle of the 
subject may be accepted as of the highest authority, 
said : 

“ A good card ‘ shark ’ or ‘ brace game 5 gambler 
can cheat and fleece the slickest sleight-of-hand per- 
former that ever lived, unless the performer has 
made a speciality of gambling tricks. It seems 
strange, but it is true, that card magicians are poor 
gamblers, and mediums, like the gamblers, resort to 
deception and take advantage of the sitters at all 
angles.” 

I knew Houdini intimately for many years and 
have often discussed this subject with him. All his 
life he had studied spiritualism with an integrity and 
singleness of mind that was recognised even by those 
honest adversaries, like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
from whom he differed. He pointed out that an 
expert conjuror might baffle and mystify an equally 
expert brother of the craft. 

“ The simple fact that a thing looks mysterious to 
one does not signify anything beyond the necessity 
of analytic investigation for a fuller understanding. 
I believe that the great majority of so-called mani- 
festations can be duplicated, but I am not prepared 
to include all, because some are spontaneous and 
cannot be reproduced by the mediums themselves 
unless the identical opportunity should present itself, 
which is as unlikely as lightning striking twice in the 
same place.” 

There are many tales told about spirit phenomena 
that lose nothing in the telling. There was one 
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solemn report of a stance given by the famous Daven- 
port brothers which spoke of a jingling tambourine 
running round the room, and of musical instruments 
flying through the air with such force as actually, 
in one case, to make a man’s nose bleed. Ira Daven- 
port chuckled when in later years this was brought 
to his notice. “ The instruments never left our 
hands,” he declared. 

In another case a man was perfectly certain that 
he had been “ levitated ” by supernatural agency 
until his head touched the ceiling. He had been 
lifted a few inches by a simple trick and something 
had been brought smartly against his head in the 
dark. 

These are instances of how people may be brought 
to imagine physical happenings. Houdini declared 
that he would have to witness a seance at least three 
times before he would attempt to reproduce it — the 
first to guard against any surprise attack on his mind ; 
the second to watch calmly ; the third to make an 
analysis. Small wonder then that the ordinary man 
should so often be deceived. 

Many high-minded people believe in spiritualism. 
The faith may be a noble one but, whether one 
believes in it or not, the wide field that it offers to 
the swindler cannot be denied. But even among 
those who make money out of it there are degrees of 
honesty. Some showmen may deliberately leave 
their supernatural powers in doubt. A clairvoyant 
may act for a fee or seances may be given at a fixed 
price of admission. Beyond these are those charlatans 
who extract sums — sometimes of incredible amount 
— from their disciples either by persuasion from the 
“ spirits ” by blackmail, or even by direct theft. 
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D. D. Home, a medium very famous in his day, 
boasted that he never received a fee, but he never- 
theless made a good thing out of the game in one 
way and another. Once — so the story goes — he was 
giving an exhibition before a fashionable assembly 
in Russia, and dematerialised a valuable string of 
emeralds that had been lent for a test. When some 
obdurate spirit refused to rematerialise them a scep- 
tical chief of police insisted upon a search and found 
them in an obscure pocket. Shortly afterwards Home 
left Russia hurriedly. 

He came to England and started the “ Spiritual 
Athenaeum.” One of his disciples was Mrs. Lyon, 
a wealthy old widow. Through Home her husband’s 
spirit communicated with her — she was completely 
convinced when it “ knotted her handkerchief ” — 
and suggested that she should adopt Home as her 
son. She started by giving him £24,000, and a little 
later on the direction of the spirits another £6,000. 
First and last he had about £60,000 out of her. 
Even she became a little doubtful, but her lawyers 
argued in vain until she consulted some rival spirits 
through the twelve-year old daughter of another 
medium. These spooks seemed to think that Home 
had been overdoing it, and she brought an action 
which ultimately resulted in a declaration that the 
money had been obtained by fraud. 

This was the man who impressed that distinguished 
scientist, Sir William Crookes, a couple of years 
later, as “ one of the most lovable of men,” and who 
was described by Mme Blavatsky as “ the Calvin of 
Spiritualism.” He achieved great notoriety for his 
reputed feats of levitation. Three witnesses of stand- 
ing were supposed to have seen him float out of one 
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third-story window and in through another about 
seven feet apart, and this incident is still implicitly 
believed to have taken place by many people. What 
really happened was that the witnesses heard him 
go into the next room and open the window. They 
next saw him standing upright outside the window 
of the apartment in which they were sitting. He 
came in and observed how astonished a policeman 
below would have been had he seen a man twisting 
round and round in the air. 

Lord Dunraven — then Lord Adare — was sent to 
close the window in the adjoining room, which was 
open about a foot. He remarked that he could not 
think how Home had squeezed through. I quote 
from a letter written by Lord Dunraven at the time. 
The italics are mine : 

He arose and said “ Come and see.” I went with him ; he 
told me to open the window as it was before, I did so ; he 
told me to stand a little distance off ; he then went through the 
open space head first, quite rapidly, his body being nearly 
horizontal and apparently rigid. He came in again, feet fore- 
most, and we returned to the other room. It was so dark I could 
not see clearly how he was supported outside. He did not appear 
to grasp or rest upon the balustrade, but rather to be swung 
out and in. 

Obviously no one saw Home in the air — whatever 
they thought they saw. In 1920 Houdini offered to 
repeat this trick under the same conditions, but the 
challenge was not taken up. 

It is the object of most mediums to demonstrate 
their supernatural powers and to that end trickery of 
all kinds is necessarily practised. Exposure is of little 
concern to some of these people. Their dupes are 
willing to swallow the flimsiest excuse. Eusapia 
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Palladino, a gross, fat, Italian humbug, was trapped 
again and again, and yet there were dozens of respon- 
sible scientific men who were ready to vouch for her. 
“ All mediums indulge in tricks — all,” she once 
declared. It was urged on her behalf that these 
frauds were to save herself from the nervous strain 
caused by the genuine trance state. Other mediums 
and their defenders have been equally frank in agree- 
ing that they have helped things along when the 
spirits failed adequately to respond. 

Palladino worked old and new tricks with con- 
summate skill and resource. With her hands in 
contact with those of two sitters she would make 
some spasmodic movement that would bring the 
hands close together. By a rapid twist she would 
free one hand, leaving the fingers of the other resting 
on the hand of one sitter, while the other person 
still had his hand on top of hers. Thus she would 
have one hand free for the production of phenomena, 
and when she had finished it was adroitly restored 
to its original position. This is not difficult under 
cover of darkness, but even more clever were the 
Davenport brothers, who after being tied together 
would grasp handfuls of flour which obviously would 
drop if they relaxed their grip. In fact they were 
able to produce many of their manifestations by the 
use of their thumbs, which of course were not con- 
fined. 

Palladino was equally clever in manipulating her 
feet, and while they were supposed to be confined 
and her hands in plain sight she would produce 
spirit rappings and the table would move up and 
down — really forced up by a toe under one leg. 

Darkness or semi-darkness covers a multitude of 
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tricks in the repertoire of the bogus medium, and the 
clever impostor can produce many startling effects 
with this advantage. There are many ways of pro- 
ducing spirit rapping, from rubbing a table top with 
a finger tip, using a knee, to a tapper concealed in 
the heel of a shoe or a length of black cotton hooked 
to a trouser leg to operate some small piston device. 
Click two coins over a blindfolded person’s head and 
ask him where the sound comes from, and you will 
appreciate how a little suggestion can mislead a 
sitter as to where a sound comes from. 

While a medium is apparently clapping her hands 
to show that they are not being used for any occult 
chicanery, she may in reality be slapping the bare 
calf of her leg or her cheek. Table lifting is fairly 
easy in the dark with the aid of a confederate. One 
method is to sit at opposite ends of a table and at 
a signal lift the table high enough with their knees 
to enable each of them to slip a foot under table 
legs diagonally opposite. Then by keeping the table 
balanced by pressure of the hands on its top it can 
be made to play all sorts of pranks. 

There are, of course, various mechanical aids. A 
length of steel concealed in the sleeve, or a flat hook 
attached to a belt, can work wonders in the way of 
table levitation. Foot manoeuvring as practised by 
Palladino is now unnecessary since special shoes with 
a false steel padded front that can be detached are 
now made. This is the part the sitter feels securely 
held under his own foot. 

Rope tricks with a medium apparently fast bound 
and producing manifestations from a closed cabinet 
are old stuff. They depend sometimes upon slipping 
vaselined wrists through loops that are not always 
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as secure as the person who ties them imagines, 
sometimes upon actually cutting a rope and substi- 
tuting another, the mutilated portion being hidden 
upon the person of the operator. 

When it comes to giving performances in places 
that can be specially equipped there is no limit to 
the making of miracles for the medium with a little 
mechanical and scientific aptitude. Annie Eva Fay, 
another noted impostor, when she appeared on a 
public stage, used to have a small earpiece concealed 
under her hair. A length of wire was carried to the 
specially prepared heel of one of her shoes and 
telephonic contact was made with a hidden con- 
federate when this was placed on a particular spot 
on the stage. Miss Fay’s great stunt was answering 
questions put to her by the audience. The beauty 
of such an arrangement will be evident. 

It was Dr. Henry Slade who first thought out the 
slate-writing racket. Slade did very well out of it 
at a guinea for a short sitting until he was exposed 
by the late Sir Ray Lankester and Sir Horatio 
Donkin — and even afterwards for that matter. Here 
is a condensed description of one of his stances : 

We were seated at a long table and Slade showed us two 
large slates which he cleaned while keeping up a running fire 
of conversation. We were made to place our hands on the 
centre of the table with our little fingers touching. Slade placed 
the slates together with a pencil between. Then he held them 
under the table with one hand while he placed the other touch- 
ing ours. After several minutes he brought the slates from 
under the table and one was found to be filled with a message 
from a man unknown to us but whose death had been announced 
in the papers that day. 

Several short messages were next produced on a small slate 
held beneath the table. One or two startling effects were 
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introduced. There was the sound of writing while Slade’s hands 
were in full view on the table surface. Once, while attention was 
riveted on a slate which he held, an unoccupied chair on the 
opposite side of the table suddenly jumped up and fell back. 

Another telling effect was carried out when Slade told me 
to hold one of the small slates under the table. It was suddenly 
snatched away and carried with a scraping noise to the very 
end of the table where it rose above the surface enough to 
disclose about a third of its length. Then it was carried swiftly 
back and put in my hand. 

Much of Slade’s humbug was a matter of sleight 
of hand while ingeniously distracting the observer’s 
attention — of substituting a slate already written upon 
for a clean one. The sound of writing was made by 
scratching his finger-nail on the surface of the table. 
But he was more clever than that. Short messages 
were written while he pretended to clean the slate. 
He wore a ring to which a tiny stub of slate pencil 
was fixed, and by practice was able to write while 
holding a slate with one hand against the under- 
surface of the table. 

There are many ways of making writing appear 
on the inside of a pair of slates fastened together. 
One of the most mysterious, because it does not 
necessitate the slates being out of sight for a second, 
is to have a thin sheet of slate fitted over one of the 
real slates. By a slight manipulation of the frame 
this can be made to drop to the opposite slate. Thus 
when the slates are opened two fresh surfaces are 
exposed, on which, of course, prepared messages 
have been written. Another form of double slate — 
for use in the dark — can be slid out of its frame, 
although apparently immovable. Single slates are 
made with false fronts, the reverse side of which is 
covered with similar material to the table top, so 
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they may be dropped upon it without attracting 
attention. It is even possible to write on two ordinary 
slates that have been screwed together by means of 
a wedge and a pencil attached to the end of a stiff 
wire. These are but samples of almost endless means 
of trick slate writing and kindred tricks. 

Those whom I may call the more criminal class 
of spiritualistic charlatans have descended to incredible 
stunts. A medium is said to have bribed an under- 
taker’s assistant to take casts of the finger-prints of 
dead people. These were then transferred to a rubber 
stamp which was used to make impressions on articles 
at his seances. 

An even grimmer case comes from the United 
States. A woman whose husband had just died was 
afforded communication with him through the spirits. 
She was advised to go to the undertaking establish- 
ment where his body laid, and there, from his coffin, 
he would give her an important message. She fol- 
lowed instructions and the supposed corpse urged 
her to divide his fortune with the mediums she had 
consulted. According to Houdini the trick was 
worked in this way : 

“ The mediums, taking advantage of the under- 
taker’s weakness, kept him intoxicated and were thus 
free to do whatever they cared to round his establish- 
ment. The casket was arranged with a false bottom 
which ran in and out on ball bearings and one end 
was made to open. Just before the widow’s visit 
this false bottom with the old man’s body was run 
out and hidden in an adjoining room and one of 
the mediums, made up to represent the dead man, 
was placed in the casket. As soon as the act was 
over the corpse was put back in its proper place.” 
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Fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, and mediums go to 
great pains to learn something about their prospective 
clients. One medium told me that he always made 
it his first business on reaching a fresh town to study 
the tombstones in the local churchyard. The death 
notices in the newspapers are watched. Much may 
be done by keeping a caller waiting in a room with 
a demure woman who also poses as a visitor and 
induces a string of mutual confidences. The pockets 
of an overcoat, taken in charge by a polite servant, 
may be examined for letters and memoranda, or 
a handbag forgotten for a few moments may be 
examined for a like purpose. 

A very little material is sometimes enough if 
adroitly handled. A mountain may be built upon 
a visiting card. A visitor under skilful influence may 
be quite unaware of having betrayed some personal 
fact that is presently used with dramatic effect. 

Some mediums will put off a visitor on a first 
occasion and check up on him before he comes 
again. Gossip may be picked up in hotels, in rail- 
way carriages, in saloon bars. One of the confeder- 
ates of Annie Eva Fay, who used to give public 
exhibitions of her powers, wrote : 

Two or three weeks before we appeared in a certain town 
I went ahead of the show for the purpose of making investigation 
into the lives of all the prominent and semi-prominent residents. 
I got from the library, from neighbours, from the telephone 
and city directories, from the files of the local papers, and from 
any other possible source, information touching on the personal 
life of everybody. I gathered all the scandal I could. I got 
a history of all the big murder cases, divorce proceedings, a 
list of recent deaths and births and so on. 

We sometimes worked with a set of signals. I stood in the 
lobby. I was one of five men who travelled with the show. 
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When a prominent person came in Miss Fay was informed 
where he sat. She had his full history. 

One little trick with which Miss Fay used some- 
times to stun her victims was quite simple. “ Look 
in such and such a pocket and you will find a note 
value so much, number XK.207,832 ” she would say. 
As the note had been given in change to the victim 
earlier on the knowledge was not really so wonderful. 

Sometimes, for purposes of his own, an outsider 
will deliberately supply information. There is a 
tale told of a man whose wealthy wife intended to 
consult the spirits about a divorce. He went to 
Miss Fay beforehand. When the woman turned up 
for advice the clairvoyant obliged her with a private 
trance, and impressed her by a complete account of 
her life and private affairs from childhood. She 
assured her of her husband’s complete devotion, but 
took the opportunity to suggest an investment in a 
bogus gold mine to the extent of some thousands 
of dollars. What the husband thought — he could 
scarcely say anything — is not recorded. 

Miss Fay lost most of the considerable fortune she 
had acquired by fleecing dupes in a bucket shop 
deal in steel shares. That sounds strange, but it is 
really not at all uncommon for swindlers to become 
the victims of other swindlers. 

The more unscrupulous medium will stick at little 
when a big fraud is contemplated. Letters have 
been steamed open, servants bribed, private detec- 
tives employed. One man prevailed upon the atten- 
dants at a Turkish bath to search the clothes of the 
patrons, and another induced the telephone operator 
at an hotel to listen to and report certain conversations. 

Big hauls have been made by mediums whose 
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method is to search closely into the affairs of some 
wealthy person — preferably a recently bereaved widow 
— and win their acquaintance. By and by such an 
impostor would casually mention that he was a 
spiritualist and that she might find solace in such a 
faith. If he could prevail on her there would be an 
impromptu seance at which she would be told such 
intimate things as would dispel any wavering doubts. 
When she was sufficiently receptive the husband’s 
spirit would appear and suggest that certain property 
or investments should be confided to the charge of 
the medium. Many cases of this kind have been 
aired both in the civil and the criminal courts, but 
the swindle is successful more often than not. 

A pair of swindlers learned of a rich eccentric of 
strong spiritualistic leanings who had a liking for 
keeping his valuables under his own eye instead of 
entrusting them to banks. The woman in this 
partnership wrote saying that the spirit of his dead 
brother had suggested that she should communicate 
with him. Following an interview a seance was 
arranged at which the spirit warned the brother of 
the risk he ran from thieves and urged him to con- 
fide his wealth to the care of a certain bank. Since 
the bank would be closed at that hour it would be 
wise if he went immediately to the house of the 
president with his money and securities and left 
them in his charge. The infatuated man had no 
suspicion and did so. The “ bank president ” was, 
of course, a confederate, and both he and the medium 
were missing the following day. The stuff they 
carried away with them was worth a hundred 
thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OF THE INFAMOUS SWAMI AND OF HER EXCURSIONS INTO THE OCCULT 

S HE came out of Kentucky, did Editha Salomen, 
but except that she was the daughter of some 
charlatan and had picked up a reasonable education, 
little is known of her early years — and that little not 
to her credit. Before the end came she was to be 
known to the world by a variety of other names — 
the Swami, Laura Jackson, Sister Mary, Mrs. Mes- 
sent, Vera P. Ava, the Countess Landsfeldt, and 
Ann O’Delia Diss Debar — and she may be put down 
as among the boldest, most unscrupulous, and most 
dangerous adventuresses of modern times. No hokum 
was beyond her, but her greatest roles were as a 
spiritualist or leader of some freak religion. 

Let us begin with her advent into the town of 
Baltimore when she was about twenty-one. Some 
local newspapers had interviews with the young 
stranger who had a romantic story to tell them. She 
was, it appeared, the Countess Landsfeldt, and was 
none other than the daughter of the colourful Lola 
Montez and the then King of Bavaria. 

This story seems to have been accepted without 
doubt in Baltimore. Even when she had grown 
into a fat and incredibly ill-favoured old woman 
her dominating personality swayed many men, and 
at that time she may have had youthful charm and 
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physical attractions. She encouraged attentions from 
the wealthy young Marylanders. When the ground 
had been sufficiently prepared with any one of them 
she would hint that by some mischance her Bavarian 
bankers had failed to make her a remittance of 
several hundred thousands of dollars, and that an 
unexpected demand had arisen which had put her 
in rather a financial hole. If report is to be credited 
the suckers bit thick and fast and she had borrowed 
some £50,000 or so before the graft began to wear 
thin. Incidentally she spent money as fast as she 
got it. 

Just as things were growing awkward she had a 
breakdown — due to the use of dope. She was taken 
to hospital, but just as the doctors were on the point 
of declaring her restored to health — which would have 
left her with the embarrassing choice of flight or 
prison — there was a dramatic relapse. She made a 
fierce attack on a medical man, who was seriously 
injured. 

This secured her the refuge of an asylum where 
she remained for a year until her Baltimore exploits 
had blown over. Then she became sane again and 
took her discharge. She had fallen in love with a 
young doctor named Messent, and when she had 
set her resolute mind on a thing she usually got it. 
Messent seems to have been completely dominated 
by her and had little choice in the matter. Anyway, 
he died within a year of the marriage. 

After she had become a widow she set up as a 
hypnotist and had acquired quite a nice little circle 
of clients when she met, carried off his feet, and 
married a pompous, little impecunious nonentity of 
a man but of indubitable standing — General Diss 
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Debar. This step added to her social prestige and 
was a distinct asset to her business. As Aim O’Delia 
Diss Debar and the wife of a general she was some- 
body. The hypnotism graft waxed more and more 
profitable. But Ann O’Delia never conquered her 
inborn extravagance, and in the next year or two it 
became plain to her that her income was not keeping 
pace with her needs. 

At this point there appears Mr. Luther R. Marsh. 
Mr. Marsh was a New York lawyer — by all accounts 
a brilliant one — and in the course of his seventy-odd 
years of fife had built up a very respectable fortune. 
On the face of it he was the least likely of men to 
be selected as a sucker. But as the old prospectors 
used to say gold is where you find it. You never 
know. The old man had been broken down by the 
loss of his wife, to whom he had been deeply attached, 
and was perhaps therefore the more susceptible to 
attack. 

Hypnotism as a career had its limitations, and 
Ann O’ Delia perceived that her talents might have 
wider scope in the field of spiritualism. She made 
a tentative experiment at one of her hypnotic demons- 
trations at which Marsh was present. She became 
seized by a trance and the spirit of the lawyer’s wife 
began to send messages through her. 

From the first the lawyer was an easy gull. Steadily 
her influence over him increased until one day he 
proposed that she should live at his house in Madison 
Avenue. Her reluctance was overcome when the 
invitation was extended to the whole family — there 
were children by this time — and the Debars were 
installed in splendidly furnished apartments by their 
patron. 
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A room was set apart as a kind of spiritual temple 
with the woman as high priestess, and to it there 
came a constant stream of credulous fools. She got 
what she could out of them, but Marsh himself was 
the prize mug. He was interested in art, although 
he did not appear to know much about it. Ann 
O’Delia conceived the idea of inducing the great 
painters of bygone ages to paint new masterpieces — 
of course at a price. The melancholy Mr. Marsh 
became almost enthusiastic. 

The spirit of Raphael was the first one invoked. 
He spoke in a sepulchral voice but was strictly 
businesslike. His terms involved the payment down 
of a big sum in cash which was to be placed in a 
black cabinet of which Mrs. Debar held the key. 
On the bargain being struck he agreed to complete a 
painting within ten days. True enough at the end 
of that time a picture with some of the colours still 
wet stood on an easel and the money inside the 
cabinet had gone. Mr. Marsh was perfectly satisfied. 

In time he acquired quite a gallery of works 
painted by the ghosts of dead masters, including 
portraits of many members of the Marsh family. 
They might have been sneered at as daubs and 
impudent fakes by the critical, but Mr. Marsh firmly 
believed that he had a collection unsurpassed in 
the world. Another gang of spirits produced em- 
broideries. 

Shakespeare was among the spirit visitors to 
Madison Avenue, and after a conversation with 
Mr. Marsh recited an original ode that he had just 
composed. He declined to materialise himself, but 
Charlemagne was less retiring and his dim figure — 
wearing a crown as a guarantee of good faith — showed 
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itself at the back of the black cabinet while the lights 
were low. To account for her familiarity with this 
gentleman and other monarchs Mrs. Debar explained 
that she herself was really the “ Princess Editha,” 
but she did not use the title because the dear general, 
her husband, did not care about it. 

The greed of this woman was insatiable. Not 
content with what she had got, nor with the use of 
the comfortable quarters in which she had been 
installed, she determined to get complete possession 
of the Madison Avenue House. The spirit of Eva, 
a little daughter whom he had lost, appeared to Mr. 
Marsh and suggested that the property should be 
transferred to Mrs. Debar. The deeds had actually 
been signed when relatives of the lawyer decided that 
the thing had gone far enough and had the woman 
and her husband arrested for fraud. 

Mrs. Debar fought vigorously to show the purity 
of her actions, but took counsel of the spirits and 
announced that “ on the advice of Cicero and his 
colleagues in council of ten ” she had determined to 
return the deeds to Mr. Marsh. If she had hoped 
that Cicero would stay the prosecution she was 
mistaken. 

Nothing could shake Mr. Marsh’s faith in the lady. 
Communications were supposed to have been sent 
to him by St. Peter and St. Paul, and he asserted 
that he still firmly believed they were genuine. This 
in spite of the fact that the late Carl Hertz, the 
well-known illusionist, had given a smashing exposure 
of the manner in which this spirit-writing trick had 
been performed in the witness-box. It was during 
this exposure that Mrs. Debar asked that she might 
take the place of Mrs. Hertz in reading the fake 
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messages. Hertz readily consented, but pointed out 
that he claimed to be doing nothing but a trick. 
To which Mrs. Debar retorted : 

“ I rest my honour upon its all being done by 
spiritual power when I do it.” 

Hertz, however, was too much for her. His own 
account, as given in a letter to a friend, is inter- 
esting : 

When she was in the witness-box I showed the jury and Mrs. 
Debar a half-sheet of plain white notepaper with nothing on it. 
I then told her to examine it and fold it four times (I had a 
duplicate piece with a communication written on it palmed in 
my hand). When she handed it back to me I quickly made 
the changes, and giving her the piece with the writing on it 
I told her to hold it against my forehead. She then stopped 
me and said, “ One moment, please. Whenever I do this 
trick I let them mark the paper,*’ and suiting the action to the 
word, she took the paper and without opening it again tore a 
comer off the blank piece, but as it was already changed it 
made no difference. 

You see I took a big chance, but it came off. I had an idea 
she would do this, so I actually changed the papers before I 
should have done so in the ordinary way, and she was flabber- 
gasted when she opened the paper and found a communication 
written upon it. . . . 

Then Mr. Marsh himself was pressed into service 
as an assistant while the conjurer exposed another 
of Mrs. Debar’s manoeuvres. 

The trick, if you remember, was to show a pad of about a 
hundred sheets unwritten upon, and to wrap the pad up in a 
newspaper, and to allow Marsh to hold one end while she held 
the other. Then the sound of writing was heard, as if someone 
was writing on paper, and when the newspaper was opened 
every sheet in the pad was written upon. 

I had two pads alike. One I had concealed under my waist- 
coat and the other I gave to Marsh to examine. As I proceeded 
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to wrap the pad up under cover of the newspaper I changed 
them. I then proceeded to wrap the pad up when Mrs. Debar 
shouted from her seat in the court room, “ Don’t let him fool 
you. Mark it.” But as it was already changed it did not 
matter, so I let him tear a comer off. 

I then let him hold one end while I held the other, and amid 
a great silence the sound of writing was heard as if a pen was 
rapidly going over paper, and I then told him to open the 
newspaper and look at the pad, when he found every sheet 
written upon. I then showed the court how I produced the 
sound by having the nail of my forefinger split and rapidly 
scratching the newspaper underneath while I held it. 

The adventuress got away cheaply enough with 
six months in prison. She was pretty hard up when 
she came out and by some means she secured a small 
part in a musical comedy. She may have hypnotised 
the manager — otherwise there is no adequate explana- 
tion of why this fat ungainly woman should have 
secured an engagement. She appeared in tights, 
with a bright blue bodice, and a cheap ill-fitting wig. 
Amid shrieks of laughter she was hooted off the 
stage. 

General Diss Debar had become a nuisance and 
she divorced him. As Madame Vera P. Ava she 
embarked on a lecturing tour, but even Chicago 
was shocked by the subjects on which she talked. 
Her lecture-room was wrecked and she herself was 
forced to escape her outraged audience through a 
window. There was similar trouble at other places 
and finally she fell back again on her old confidence 
game. 

She was posing either as the Princess Editha or 
Countess Landsfeldt when some mug who had fallen 
into her clutches and failed to retrieve his money 
went to the police. This lapse cost her another 
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spell in gaol. At some period she came to Europe 
and got into trouble at Geneva, where she suffered 
two years’ imprisonment. Again she went back to 
the United States. 

An excursion into matrimony with an aged man 
of means named Smith followed. Having sucked 
him dry she divorced him and betook herself to 
New Orleans where she fell in with a rascal named 
Jackson, without morals or scruples. This well- 
matched pair married and she began a variation of 
the spirit racket. She gave a series of “ psychic 
lectures,” at which denizens of the spirit world 
were called upon to grant interviews at so much a 
head. 

The most popular ghost [says one recorder] was that of Fred- 
erick the Great, and for an extra charge of two dollars a head 
he appeared wearing the Imperial Crown of Germany, oblivious 
of the fact that that particular crown was in the possession of 
the Austrians. 

The police became interested in her and she was 
warned out of the city. She dodged across the 
continent and reappeared in Chicago as Sister Mary, 
a collector for a bogus orphanage. But the Chicago 
police found fault with the exiguous garment — little 
more than a chemise — in which she peregrinated the 
streets and chased her out of the city. After this she 
and her husband started a “ Fruitarian Colony ” in 
Florida, and when this got a bad reputation and 
was broken up abandoned the United States as a 
bad job and migrated to South Africa. 

In Cape Town they set up a “ Theosophical Uni- 
versity,” and the woman became the Swami Viva 
Ananda, a Brahmin teacher of the highest sanctity. 
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Among the pictures with which the lecture-room was 
decorated was one showing the Swami reclining on 
the back of a tiger — which was evidence of her 
power over wild animals. Students at her lectures 
were awarded degrees in “ the higher mysticism ” 
— at a stiff price — and the game paid well enough 
for a time. Something went wrong, however, and 
the pair left very hurriedly for Europe and finally 
turned up in London. 

Here they started the most abominable of their 
ventures with disastrous results to themselves. They 
founded the “ Order of Theocratic Unity and Purity 
League,” at first at Clapham but later in Gower 
Street. A number of their victims were young girls, 
usually lured into their clutches by matrimonial 
advertisements, or on pretence of teaching them 
shorthand and typewriting, who were not only 
swindled and robbed but subjected to the vilest 
treatment. It is impossible to print any adequate 
description of the blasphemous orgies which were 
conducted by Jackson — who was called Theo and 
who claimed to be the reincarnated Christ — and the 
Swami. But some account of the initiation ceremonies 
may be given. 

The novice was bound to secrecy by terrible oaths, 
any violation of which was to be followed by “ the 
awful penalty of voluntarily submitting myself to a 
deadly and hostile current of will, set in motion by 
the chiefs of the Order, by which I should fall slain 
or paralysed without visible weapon, as if blasted by 
a lightning flash.” 

Blindfolded and with a rope tied round her waist, 
the candidate was led into an adjoining room, and 
after mysterious knocks a voice announced, “ Child 
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of earth, I consecrate thee with fire and water.” 
She was led three times round the room while gib- 
berish was recited, and made to lay her hand on a 
red cross on an altar. Then a pair of compasses 
was placed in one hand while Theo held the other 
and muttered an invocation. Once more she was 
led around the room and again “ consecrated ” with 
fire and water. At last the bandage was taken from 
her head and the girl was permitted to see the 
majestic Swami, regally clothed, and her husband. 
A sword was waved over her and she was given bread, 
salt and wine, and finally a robe bound at the waist 
with pink silk was thrown over her. 

To many of their disciples the terrible practices 
which sometimes followed were unknown, for the 
inner mysteries were not revealed to everyone. 
Enough leaked out, however, to provoke the curiosity 
of Scotland Yard, and presently the Swami and 
Theo found themselves in the dock charged with 
offences against several girls. 

Sir Edward (now Lord) Carson, then the Solicitor- 
General, and the late Sir Charles Mathews led the 
prosecution, but Mrs. Jackson, who called herself 
now Laura Horos, declared that she would employ 
no “ salaried liar ” and defended both herself and 
her husband. She appeared in the dock in a flowing 
white robe, with wide sleeves, and over her shoulders 
a kind of hanging scarf which varied in colour from 
time to time. Her outbursts were frequent and free. 
She had a gift of disconcerting invective, which she 
mixed with blasphemous rant and the impassioned 
assertion that she was the victim of “ a foul tissue of 
lies.” 

“ I admonish you,” she would say severely to the 
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magistrate when he stopped her in some exceptionally 
outrageous outburst. “ It is infamous of you.” 
“ Thrice-dyed perjurer ! Twice-dyed villain ! ” she 
shrieked at a witness. 

One of her epithets for Sir Charles Mathews was 
“ The evangelist of the Treasury,” but her imper- 
tinences were kept in check by the quick-witted Sir 
Edward Carson, although she once distinctly scored 
off him. 

“ Don’t you think you neglected the education of 
these young women who you say were sent to you to 
be taught ? ” asked counsel. 

“ They didn’t turn out to be Solicitor-Generals 
quite as fast as I should like,” murmured the Swami. 

A lady doctor told how the high priestess had 
promised to assist her in founding a sanatorium. 
“Yes, a sanatorium for cats,” said the prisoner 
quickly. 

Theo gave a lengthy lecture on the Theocratic 
Unity in the witness box, and took the opportunity 
of paying a tribute to the Swami as “ the most 
perfect woman I have ever known.” She returned 
the compliment by telling the court that her blood 
boiled when she saw the liberty of the holy man 
whom she had watched over for so many years 
threatened. “ I represent a principle,” she declared. 
“ I am a principle for this unecclesiastical court. 
The foundation that that principle represents is the 
Lord.” 

It took the jury less than five minutes to find them 
guilty. She was sent to penal servitude for seven 
years. The man was given more than double this 
sentence — fifteen years. 

At the conclusion of her sentence the woman re- 
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appeared in America. She tried some of her old 
games with ill success and served one or two terms 
in prison. Of her finish nothing is known with 
certainty. 
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CHAPTER XII 


OF THE MONEY TO BE MADE FROM RACING ; OF THE SAFETY 
INVESTMENT PLAN J OF THE BANK CLERK WITH A BETTING ACCOUNT 
OF £25,000 A WEEK ; OF BACK TIMING, OF WELSHING AND 

SUCH-LIKE 

T HERE is a lot of money in racing and there 
are a lot of ways of going after it — some of them 
legitimate. Fleas on a monkey are scarce when 
compared with the number of ways in which you 
may be swindled out of your money before, during 
or after a visit to a race-course. Which accounts 
for the fact that grafters of both high and low degree 
take a vivid interest in racing. They are after easy 
money because they know the suckers will be looking 
for easy money, and a sucker looking for easy money 
is the natural prey of the grafter who wants easy 
money. I trust you understand what I mean. 

The handsome trust some people are willing to 
repose in their fellow-men when they play the horses 
broke upon me fully when I was associated with 
Edgar Wallace in the conduct of a newspaper about 
a year before his death. In some of Edgar’s books 
there figures an illiterate tipster called Educated 
Evans whom Edgar used in a racing column he used 
to write for our paper, something like this : 

All the great historicals have been wrong sometimes. Cleo- 
patra, whose needle we all admire, Lewd-creature Borgia and 
the well-known Crippen all made their errors. Don’t go monkey- 
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ing about with other so-called profits — stick to Educated Evans 
who has been established for forty years in the same mansions. 
Send P.O. for ten and sixpence for a real beauty for the . . . 

Believe it or not we had to return half-guineas quite 
frequently to people who took this seriously. 

Did you ever hear of the Safety Investment Plan, 
sometimes known as the Discretionary Investment 
System ? It has been among the biggest money- 
makers in the confidence racket for years. This is 
how it was worked for a couple of thousand on a 
Glasgow business man by a pair of the lads — one of 
whom, incidentally, was that Mr. Robinson or Bloom- 
field who figured as the plaintiff in the famous “ Mr. 
A” case in which a £150,000 cheque given in 
somewhat peculiar circumstances was involved. 

Mr. Bloomfield and his friend Teddy Cavendish 
(alias Norton, alias Naughton) played golf at Droit- 
wich and became acquainted with the family of a 
Mr. F. Later they met Mr. F. himself in Scotland. 
There was more golf and a dinner or two. Mr. 
Cavendish talked warmly about Mr. Bloomfield. Mr. 
Bloomfield was his trustee. Mr. Bloomfield was a 
man of independent means who took an interest in 
bloodstock. Everything Mr. Bloomfield touched 
turned to gold. When this had sunk in Mr. 
Bloomfield had a talk with Mr. F. He had 
received a great deal of kindness from Mr. F. 
and his family and would like to do something to 
repay it. So he unfolded his great Safety Investment 
Plan. 

Anyone who would risk money in racing bets in 
the ordinary way was a fool (remarked Mr. Bloom- 
field). He had never done so and never would do 
so. But there was a horse called Recorder entered 
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for the Cambridgeshire which was the most wonderful 
horse of the year. He was in a position to arrange 
a big scheme if Mr. F. would care to come in. This 
was the scheme : 

Recorder was to be backed at twelve to one. 

When it became favourite (as was certain) and the 
odds were down to four to one they were to lay off 
a proportion of the bets. 

Mr. F. diffidently suggested a bet of five or ten 
pounds on this good thing, but Bloomfield hurrahed 
him into £ 2,000 . The position then stood thus : 

On the original bet there would be a gain of £24,000 
if the horse won. 

By laying off £20,000 to £5,000 — that is by betting 
against the horse — there would still be a gain of 
£4,000 if the horse won. 

If the horse lost they would have made £5,000 
by hedging, less of course the original stake of £2,000, 
and making the net gain £3,000. 

“ Heads I win tales you lose.” No wonder this 
get-rich-quick scheme diddles so many astute men. 
£3,000 if you lose and £4,000 if you win is certainly 
tempting. There is no flaw in the arithmetic. 
Actually in this case Recorder did go to four to one, 
and came in third in the big race. Mr. Bloomfield 
met Mr. F. sadly and apologetically. 

“ Andrew, for the first time in my life I have been 
weak. I did not hedge. I put everything on for 
a win. Your money is lost, but I will repay it in a 
fortnight with compound interest.” 

This staved off the disillusioned Mr. F. for a while, 
but ultimately he talked to the police, who did not 
think that Mr. Bloomfield was such a fool as he would 
appear. They raked him and “ Mr. Cavendish ” in, 
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and a sceptical judge gave them each three years’ 
penal servitude in 1931. 

On a trip to London a young clerk named Goudie, 
who was employed by the Bank of Liverpool, became 
inveigled into a game of cards with two charming 
strangers in a railway train. These gentlemen were 
a pair of cheap racing crooks and they beheld in 
Goudie a gift from the gods. He gratefully accepted 
an invitation to go racing with them, for Mr. Stiles 
introduced himself as a gentleman of immense fortune 
with enormous racing knowledge and acumen. They 
took him to Hurst Park where he lost £230, but 
Mr. Stiles, although he had lost much more heavily 
himself, was very charming about it. Mr. Stiles, 
indeed, offered to help him recover his money. He 
could send his bets along from Liverpool to whatever 
race meeting Mr. Stiles happened to be attending. 

So Goudie went back to his desk in the bank 
where he earned £150 a year, and had opportunities 
of executing a talent for forgery. He sent much 
money along to the charming Mr. Stiles, whose raid 
on the bookmakers, however, was meeting with un- 
accountable ill luck just then. 

Such a prize as Goudie could not be suffered to 
remain in the hands of such pikers as Kelly and 
Stiles. One of the bigger shots — a certain Charlie 
Mances, card-sharp and “ con ” man of some pre- 
tensions — verified some conclusions he had formed 
by opening wires addressed to Kelly at different 
race meetings, re-sealing them and putting them 
back. | 

Mances took counsel with Dick Burge, a boxer of 
considerable reputation, and Laurie Marks, a hard-up 
bookmaker. Then he went to Liverpool to interview 
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Goudie. He frightened that young fellow consider- 
ably at first when he made some guesses that were 
uncomfortably close to the truth. But Goudie was 
eased when Mances explained that so far from being 
a detective he was a man who could make a fortune 
for them both. All he needed was capital. 

“ Mances said,” declared Goudie, “ that he knew 

a jockey named B , who owned racehorses under 

different nom-de-plumes, and that B could so 

arrange a race that he knew the absolute winner. 
He said he expected a message from B for some- 

thing very special the next day, and that he would 
introduce me to a firm of very large commission 
agents, L. Marks & Co., and that Marks was very 
wealthy and connected with very wealthy people, 
and if any sum was too large for Marks, he could 
pass it over to any of his friends, who were Jews, 
and had large transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
and that he would get a commission on the winnings. 
He did not bet himself, because he had not the means, 
but it was possible to back a horse for almost any 
amount.” 

The next day Mances showed a wire from B 

saying that Hedera was an “ extra good ” horse to 
back. The three pounds a week clerk put £5,000 
upon it with Messrs. Marks & Co. and paid up like 
a lamb when it lost. Mances reported that the 
animal had been unlucky. Also he arranged a 
betting account of £25,000 a week (shortly after- 
wards increased to £40,000) and a private telegraph 
code with Marks. At the end of the week Goudie 
had lost £25,000. Within a month this had been 
increased to £91,000. Once, by some miracle, he 
backed a winner for £25,000. By an odd coincidence 
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Mr. Marks was ill that day and wired (after the race) 
that there was nothing doing. 

From first to last all that Goudie got out of his 
frauds was a box of cigars presented to him by one 
of his betting friends. 

When the crash came he gave the game away. 
Both Burge and he were sent to prison for ten years. 
For some legal reason Kelly and Stiles could only 
be given two years apiece. Marks committed suicide 
by throwing himself overboard from a Channel boat. 
Mances got clear away and was afterwards mixed 
up with Frank Tarbeaux and other adventurers in 
America. He ultimately returned to this country a 
broken, decrepit man who hobbled about the West 
End and subsisted by blackmailing crooks he had 
known in his better days. For some reason he was 
never charged with his share in the Goudie frauds. 

A not very well-known trick is sometimes pulled 
on those who patronise street bookmakers. A street 
bookmaker usually takes up his pitch about midday 
and will frequently leave soon after three. If after 
he has departed some man looking like a possible 
client should turn up he would be accosted by a 
stranger. Events would then run something like 
this : 

Stranger : “ Can you tell me the way to the nearest 
police station ? ” 

Sucker : “ Certainly.” (Does so.) 

Stranger : “ I’ve only been here a week and I 
don’t know the place well. I’m working for Mr. 
Blank, the bookmaker. I’ve just heard that he has 
been pinched and I’ve got to go and bail him out.” 

The sucker if he has been wisely selected is at once 
interested. He asks for some details. 
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Stranger: “I can’t stop, but if you like to walk 
round to the police station with me I’ll tell you.” 
(Sucker does so.) “ They must have pinched him 
just before he packed up on the three o’clock race. 
Can’t have many slips on him though because he 
had sent all the doings up to the office after the 
two-thirty. If he hadn’t done that they’d have had 
him good. He’s taken between 300 and 400 quid 
to-day.” 

Sucker (surprised) : “ As much as that ? ” 

Stranger : “ Yes. He’ll be in a hell of a tangle 
if they don’t let him out. He always makes up his 
accounts himself. Oh, is this the police station ? I’ll 
be back in a minute.” (Vanishes inside the station, 
makes some simple enquiry and returns.) “ Well, 
that’s tom it. They won’t let him out on bail till 
racing has finished. I’ll have to get back to the office 
and do what I can. Not that I’m sorry for the 
mean swine. All I get out of him is three quid a 
week and I do all his dirty work. What a chance 
to catch him on the hop if I had a few quid. I 
could make a hundred as easy as kiss my hand.” 

Sucker (pricking up his ears) : “ How ? ” 

Stranger : “ Simple enough. I would open the 
two-thirty envelope and put in a slip backing the 
winner. Of course I’d have to make the cash corre- 
spond with the slips. He’d pay out at seven o’clock 
without tumbling to it. (An idea seems to strike 
him and he eyes the other keenly). What about it ? 
The two-thirty winner was four to one. If you could 
raise twenty-five pounds we’d win a hundred and 
split it.” 

Well, that would be that. If the sucker fell he 
would be led to a “ break ” — that is a block of offices 
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with two entrances — and be invited to wait while 
the stranger dashed in and put the slip and the money 
in place. And he would wait a long while before he 
would see the stranger or the money again. 

Most bookmakers have cut their wisdom teeth, but 
as a class they are the most liable of all the racing 
fraternity to be shot at. There is no close season 
on bookmakers and not only the professional 
swindler but what I may call the amateur trickster 
lie awake at nights thinking up ways to get under 
his guard. 

A few years ago a Hereford bookmaker was in 
conversation with a new client among whose habits 
was that of placing a bet on a race that had just been 
run. The bookmaker had no suspicion of trickery 
for two reasons. One was that other bets were also 
made at normal times, the other that the man was 
in his company both before and during the race. 
He had been caught for £1,200 before a wide-awake 
telephone girl gave him a hint. She had heard 
another man getting the results of races over the 
phone. This second man was watched. It was 
noticed that after he had heard the winners he 
would take a stroll, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
first man and the bookmaker, idly whistling a tune. 
That tune indicated which horse had won and bets 
were placed accordingly. 

Although bookmakers, both individually and 
through their organisations, are well aware of the 
frauds that are practised upon them they are not 
always easy to prevent. They may blacklist people 
of whom they are suspicious, but there is seldom 
enough evidence to justify any stronger action. A 
swindle by which they used to be frequently caught — 
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and still are occasionally — was “ back coding.” A 
letter postmarked or a telegram coded before the 
time of a race was accepted as a good bet whenever 
it was delivered. Most of the letter frauds demanded 
the help of a postal official as a tool or a confederate 
and were of a comparatively minor character. Tele- 
graphed bets offered a bigger scope. 

Two well-known society people — husband and wife 
— were involved in a swindle of this kind some years 
ago. The stunt — as is invariably the case — was 
worked from one of those little village emporiums 
where you can buy a reel of cotton or a sack of seed 
potatoes as well as stamps or postal orders. These 
places boasted the only telephone in the village. 
There was no telegraph instrument and telegrams 
were ’phoned to the nearest town to be despatched. 
It was run by an elderly yokel assisted in the postal 
department by a sixteen-year-old girl. It should be 
noted that if the telephone was in use telegrams 
would be held up till it was available. 

Upon an October day the Duke of York’s Handicap 
at Kempton was due to start at 2.50. In the ordinary 
course of events the result would be known in London 
two or three minutes later. And at exactly 2.52 
Mrs. X was talking to London on that ’phone. 
Meanwhile her husband was handing in a wire of 
no very obvious importance or urgency, but suggested 
that the clock was wrong and that it should be timed 
2.45. You must remember that Mr. and Mrs. X 
were important people in the village and that as 
the postmaster later proudly boasted “ there had 
never been a horse racer there.” He went out to 
drag his assistant from a church bazaar. 

Now it chanced that the start of the race was 
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delayed for ten minutes. Peculiarly enough Mrs. X’s 
conversation on the ’phone was prolonged for more 
than that time — till, in fact, the result of the race was 
known. Then she called her husband into the 
cabinet. When he emerged he produced forty-five 
telegrams from his pocket. 

“ I had almost forgotten these,” he remarked 
casually. 

The wires were addressed to bookmakers at a 
dozen big towns, and they backed the winner of the 
race for sums totalling £3,000. Mrs. X came out 
from the box. The young lady who had been dug 
out of the church bazaar entered it to send off the 
original wire — which, it will be remembered, was 
coded 2.45. The new batch of forty-five were handed 
to her by the postmaster. At her enquiry Mr. X 
intervened and suggested that they should be coded 
at the same time as the first one. The operator at 
the other end of the ’phone, perhaps a litde more 
sophisticated in racing matters, pointed out that it 
was now 3.10, but was reassured. It took, however, 
more than an hour to ’phone the telegrams, and the 
long delay aroused the suspicion of one or two 
recipients. Directly enquiries began the bookmakers 
were repaid their money, but that did not stop a 
prosecution and an ultimate conviction. 

In the days when telegrams were largely written in 
pencil two ingenious picaroons conceived the idea of 
having wires sent to themselves from various places. 
They then rubbed out the messages — leaving of course 
the post office stamp and the code time — and other 
messages substituted when the racing results were 
known. They would then be delivered to the book- 
makers’ offices by a boy dressed in the uniform of a 
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telegraph messenger. Considerable sums were ob- 
tained before this bubble burst. 

Some enquiring soul exploring the intricacies of the 
Post Office Guide, one day discovered that it was 
possible, after handing a telegram over a post office 
counter, to cancel it at any time before it was des- 
patched on payment of fourpence. This opened up 
a new way to wealth to his fertile fancy. He sought 
a small post office with a single telegraph operator 
some little while before the start of a race and handed 
in a batch of about a hundred wires. The top 
twenty or thirty had no bearing on racing matters. 
They were to keep the operator busy. As for the 
remainder, as soon as he had heard the winner of 
the race by telephone he paid fourpence each to cancel 
those that did not contain the name of the winner. 
It was profitable until the bookmakers began to 
suspect the cause of his winning vein and put a 
prohibitive time limit on future bets. 

But if the bookmakers are imposed upon what of 
the betting public ? One of the best answers to that 
question is to be found in the experience of a bunch 
of crooks calling themselves F. D. Whetherby & Sons 
— observe the resemblance to the name of a very 
reputable firm connected with racing. These people 
let it be known that they had invented an infallible 
betting system, and for every £100 put into the 
business they would pay ^ioa week. Within eleven 
days they had got £71,000. In all they received 
£238,000 and, in fact, did pay back a large proportion 
of this in “ dividends.” But under one excuse and 
another they dried up while they still had something 
like £45,000 in hand, and at this point the police 
stepped in. 
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Another infallible betting system was exploited in 
Berlin in 1926 by a man calling himself Arthur Keil. 
He spread his net very wide to rope in large and 
small dupes alike. For the benefit of smaller investors 
he used something like our National Savings Certifi- 
cate system. A card was supplied on which sixpenny 
stamps bearing his portrait could be affixed. Since 
he promised to pay ten per cent a week on sums 
thus paid the proposition looked attractive. Anyone 
who wanted to invest bigger sums could pay cheques 
or cash. All this money was to come from a careful 
system of betting on French races. 

A magnificent suite of twenty rooms served as 
headquarters and there were sixteen branch offices. 
A staff of two hundred was engaged, each of whom 
had to deposit sums ranging from £1 to £5. Thou- 
sands of dupes rushed in to participate in this easy 
way of making fortunes. No one, however, received 
any profits. It was this mistake that brought Keil 
into the hands of the police. He had started this 
scheme on a capital of five pounds. 

There are many dependable bookmakers in Scot- 
land who do a business that is illegal in England — 
that is to say they accept cash bets by post. There 
are others who are not so dependable. For a welsher 
in an office does not run the risks either from the 
law or the outraged populace that his brother on 
the race-course does. It only needs a brassy impu- 
dence to deny the receipt of a bet. Some of these 
rogues destroy postal orders or even banknotes that 
have been put on a winner. Thus the remote possi- 
bility of bringing fraud home to them is eliminated. 
Another dodge is to declare that instructions have 
been omitted and to return the stake. 
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Similar habits are not unknown with people running 
a credit business in London, and it should be noted 
that these people frequently claim to be members of 
some apocryphal body such as the “ Turf Society.” 
They hope this will be confused with the Turf 
Guardian Society, which is, of course, a recognised 
and reputable organisation. One man who ran a 
series of betting bucket shops at various addresses 
was also the “ National Turf Protection Society.” 
When a complaint about him reached this office the 
enquirer would be given the name and address of a 
“ reliable ” bookmaker. The society, the original 
defaulter and the reliable bookmaker were all the 
same man. 

Sweepstake rackets have been played on and off 
for years. They are quite frequently masked by the 
introduction of the name of some charity real or 
invented. Men of some sort of standing are some- 
times induced to lend their names. You may be 
invited to buy a ticket for some draw to take place 
in Switzerland, Danzig, Andorra, Ostend or Tim- 
buktu, and immense prizes may be “ guaranteed.” 
What the guarantee is worth it is easy to guess. 
Forged tickets on some genuine sweep are not un- 
known. The Irish Sweep has suffered heavily in 
this way, and now that a new law has cramped 
its publicity swindlers are likely to have more 
opportunities. 
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OF THE ART OF BACKING CERTAINTIES ; THE SINGULAR CASE OF 
RUNNING REIN AND OTHER FRAUDS ON THE RACE-COURSE 

T HERE is vigilant supervision on the race-course 
nowadays, and any jockey, trainer or owner 
suspected of evil ways is called strictly to account by 
the racing authorities. But racing has not yet become 
as pure as the driven snow, and every so often some 
unscrupulous gentlemen get away with it. Of course, 
there are crooks in this racing business. It would 
be miraculous if there were not. They are there as 
they are everywhere else where loose money is floating 
around. 

Many dodges that are near the knuckle are worked 
in racing, and unless they are flagrant they are some- 
times difficult to detect and even more difficult to 
prove. Take the matter of a “job.” A “job” is 
not necessarily dishonest, although it often is. All 
that it amounts to in essentials is that a horse is nursed 
for a race it is practically certain to win. Its true 
form is, of course, kept a close secret, and at the last 
moment it is backed heavily from and at different 
places so as to obtain the longest possible odds. 

Now one of the charms of racing is its uncertainty. 
There may be perfectly good reasons why a horse 
should lose one race and win another. But when 
such a happening coincides with queer movements in 
the betting the public is apt to become peeved and 
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suspicious. The Stewards naturally hold an enquiry 
when there is any question of unfair running, but 
with such a piece of temperamental machinery as a 
racehorse the plea of untoward circumstances must 
leave a number of cases, in the Scottish legal phrase, 
not proven. 

Nor is it always possible to bring home tricks 
practised at the start or during the course of a race 
by a clever rider. Within recent years several 
trainers have been warned off for doping their runners 
with caffeine or some other powerful stimulant, and 
the old gag of the novelist, “ nobbling the favourite,” 
taken place in very truth. In 1926 a well-known 
thoroughbred, Apology, was killed by poisoned 
sugar and three other horses made seriously ill a 
little before a race at Aurora, Illinois. This left only 
three horses in the race, of which one, Feanza, had 
been heavily backed by a little coterie who were 
found to be implicated in the poisoning. 

Substitution of horses has not been entirely unknown 
in recent times — in passing it may be remarked that 
the same thing has happened in dog racing — but not 
even the most daring adventurer would in these days 
dream of attempting to play tricks with the Derby. 
Yet it has happened. 

The Derby, as everyone knows, is a race for three- 
year-olds. The equine hero — or villain — of this piece 
was a four-year-old whose true name was Maccabeus, 
but who, masquerading as Running Rein, actually 
came in first in the premier race of the year. 

At the back of this swindle was a Mr. Levi Goodman, 
a trainer who even in those days was looked at askance 
by the general run of racing men as one who sailed 
very close to the wind. Indeed, there had been con- 
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siderable bother at Newmarket in the previous year, 
when Running Rein had run a race for two-year- 
olds which netted Mr. Goodman a respectable sum. 
No less a person than the Duke of Rutland had 
declared there was dirty work and had lodged a 
protest. However, “ Goody Levi ” had refused to 
allow the horse to be examined, and as there was no 
proof the matter blew over with an emphatic hint to 
the trainer that he had better run no more horses at 
Newmarket. 

So there was considerable surprise when the 
following year it became known that the ostensible 
owner of the horse, a Mr. Wood, intended to persist 
in running him for the Derby. There were many 
people who had an eye on Mr. Goodman, including 
that “ autocrat of the turf,” Lord George Bentinck. 

“ If Running Rein wins,” he openly declared, “ I 
will take steps to show up as big a gang of scoundrels 
as ever disgraced the Turf.” 

The threat might have daunted some men, but 
“ Goody Levi ” and his confederates carried on with 
a reckless impudence. The day before the race the 
odds against Running Rein stood at 20 to i. Over- 
night they dropped to ten to one, and of the twenty- 
nine starters who went to the post it was third 
favourite. 

There were two false starts and Running Rein, 
flashing out of control for a moment, kicked Leander, 
another starter, so severely that it had to be destroyed. 
In the race itself Running Rein came in first by three- 
quarters of a length — a margin that could have been 
greater if necessary. Colonel Peel, the owner of the 
second horse, Orlando, promptly claimed the race 
on the ground that Running Rein was a fraud. 
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Equally promptly the Stewards awarded him the 
race. 

“ Goody Levi ” was not baulked of his spoils so 
easily. Wood, the owner, began an action with 
eminent counsel, and an array of jockeys, grooms, 
horse-dealers and stable-boys as witnesses. Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn opened the case on his behalf with 
vehement indignation. He would show how un- 
unjustified were the aspersions on his client in spite 
of the attempts of interested persons, “ noblemen, 
and others calling themselves gentlemen,” to defame 
him. “ Let these impugners of the horse dare to step 
into the witness box and I will turn them inside out.” 

But Baron Alderson, the judge, knew a little bit 
about horses himself. He quietly suggested that a 
lot of argument would be saved if the horse’s mouth 
were examined to decide its age. Sir Alexander 
replied that the horse would be produced at the 
proper time. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger, the Solicitor-General, who 
represented the other side, minced no words. 

“ I shall prove beyond question that one of the 
grossest and most impudent frauds has been attempted, 
and that the horse running as Running Rein is really 
a four-year-old horse christened by its first owner, 
Sir Charles Ibbetson, Maccabeus. Your Lordship 
has asked that the horse’s mouth should be examined. 
But the mouth of this horse is one remarkably difficult 
to get at.” 

“ Let us see the horse,” insisted the judge again, 
“ and have him examined by the proper experts. 
Then we shall know the truth without further circum- 
locution. If the horse is not produced to-morrow I 
shall be obliged to comment on the fact to the jury.” 
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MR. GOODMAN DISAPPEARS 

The morrow dawned. There was no Running 
Rein. He had been mysteriously spirited away 
during the night. The case collapsed, and the fierce 
old judge observed that if the guilty persons were 
discovered and convicted he would sentence them to 
transportation for life. Mr. Goodman and his friends 
were not slow to take the hint. They quietly vanished 
and were not heard of again. 

One or two strange sequels to this affair may be 
mentioned. Leander, the horse that had been kicked 
at the post, had been shot and buried. There had 
been talk about that horse too, and a party of curious 
sportsmen paid a midnight visit to the grave and dug 
up the carcass to have a look at the mouth. The 
head had been removed ! It might have told too 
much. 

Then there were rumours that Ratan, the Derby 
favourite, had been got at the night before the race 
and means taken to ensure that he should not win. 
Crockford, his owner — who gave his name to a famous 
gambling house — was taken ill, and a couple of days 
after the Derby died (so it is said) a few hours before 
a filly of his won the Oaks. At that time the death 
of an owner automatically disqualified a horse, so to 
prove that he was living when the race was run 
someone propped his dead body in a chair before an 
open window so that there should be evidence that he 
was alive. Those were the good old days. 

There have been imitators of Goodman since then, 
although not in big races. “ Pony ” races used to 
figure in some of the Irish meetings, and it was well 
known that the pedigrees of some of the runners 
were not always scrupulously accurate. Perhaps that 
was the reason why these races were ultimately 
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dropped from the programmes. Races for “ half- 
bred ” horses also gave swindlers a chance to switch 
in a thoroughbred now and then with the assertion 
that the pedigree was unknown. It is whispered 
that this is still sometimes done at minor jumping 
meetings in the country to this day. 

The last authenticated case of substitution in this 
country occurred shortly after the war when an 
adventurer named Peter Christian Barrie perceived 
its possibilities. In October 1919 a Mr. Pearson 
appeared at the Stockton Races and ran a horse 
described as a bay two-year-old, and called Coat of 
Mail, for the Faceby Plate. Mr. Pearson was Barrie, 
and though it was true that there did exist a horse 
called Coat of Mail, the animal which used that name 
was in reality Jazz, a very useful three-year-old. 

Had Jazz been running with its true identity known 
it would have carried a handicap of two stone as 
compared with Coat of Mail. In the circumstances 
the race was a certainty. Barrie was careful not to 
produce the horse from its box till just before the start. 
There was no sense in attracting attention. The 
horse, which had never run before, was heavily backed 
— that is clear from the fact that it started favourite 
at odds of five to two — and romped home easily by 
three lengths. 

The clean-up was not quite slick enough, however, 
and talk got around which led to some enquiries by 
Messrs. Weatherby, the agents for the Jockey Club. 
They wanted to know who had trained the horse, 
and Barrie, after sidestepping a little, declared that 
he had trained it himself on his own farm. The 
truth was that the real Coat of Mail had never been 
trained. 
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A couple of months afterwards a horse named 
Silver Badge was entered by a confederate of Barrie’s 
for the Malvern Selling Hurdle Race at Cheltenham. 
Of course it was not Silver Badge at all but a horse 
of much higher quality called Shining More. Shining 
More was disguised with melodramatic thoroughness 
for this purpose. A white star on its forehead and a 
white fetlock were painted out and the animal stained 
a dark brown. This coup went through and Barrie 
and his friends again did well. A miscalculation was 
made in a third attempt in which a three-year-old 
horse named Homs impersonated a fictitious two-year- 
old named Golden Plate. This time the masquerader 
was soundly beaten. 

Enquiries went on, and presently Barrie, returning 
from a trip on the Continent, felt an ominous touch 
on his shoulder. He and several of his associates 
were charged with fraud. He got three years’ penal 
servitude and the others lesser terms. Barrie after- 
wards went to the United States and was reported 
to have been causing the racing authorities there 
some trouble in 1934. 

Both in America and in France there have been 
many cases of “ ringed ” horses recently. In August 
1934 arrests were made after a horse passing under 
the name Hallencourt had won a big trotting race 
at thirty-three to one. The real Hallencourt, it was 
asserted, had never left the Riviera. 

Two other horses, however, the allegation went, 
had been sent from Antibes to a well-known training 
centre near Paris. One was a worthless half-breed 
called Hanoi, the other a good class racer not definitely 
identified which I will call Incognito. 

Passing as Hallencourt Hanoi failed lamentably in 
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one or two races and was sold to a horse slaughterer 
for .£1 1. Incognito was then entered for the big race 
at Enghien, which he won easily. As soon as the race 
was over he was put in a horsebox and was well 
on his way back to Antibes before the stewards, 
whose suspicions had been aroused, could examine 
him. 

The same sort of thing happened in America, 
curiously enough at almost the same time. A horse 
named Akhnaton was disguised with paint and run 
as Shem in a race at Havre de Grace in Maryland. 
The gang reaped a rich harvest which was repeated 
when the same horse was run at Miami and in 
Mexico under the name Gailmont. 

There is probably even more chicanery in grey- 
hound racing than in horse racing, because it is not 
possible to exercise supervision to the same extent. 
A drug may be administered as a stimulant when a 
dog is required to win, or the animal may be given 
a heavy meal just before racing if it is of advantage 
to the tricksters that it should lose. Conspirators have 
been known to “ cut the line ” of the hare to prevent 
the wrong dog — from their point of view — winning, 
so that the race might be declared void. 

And of course there are dyed dogs. Beau Sabreur, 
a well-known white dog, was stolen from its owner’s 
kennels. It was dyed black and a few weeks later 
was recognised by him racing under the name Black 
Admiral on an unlicensed track in the Midlands. 
Several coups had been brought off with the animal 
meanwhile. 

You can never be sure — not even with motor racing. 
For I remember a recent case in which it was alleged 
that sugar had been dropped into the petrol tank of 
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THE REGISTRATION SYSTEM 

a car to prevent it winning a competition in the Monte 
Carlo Motor Rally. 

But in horse racing substitution in this country is 
now practically impossible in any big race. From 
birth to death every thoroughbred horse is kept 
track of by a system of registration. Every foal 
born has to be immediately registered, and noti- 
fications appear in the supplements to the Stud 
Book and later in the Stud Book itself. Sales of 
thoroughbred horses of all ages are recorded in Ruff’s 
Guide and the Racing Calendar. Owners are no 
longer allowed to use assumed names. Even if a 
horse is jointly owned by a syndicate, the names of 
every person, with their proportionate interest in the 
horse, however slight, must be given in the Racing 
Calendar. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


OF ADVENTURESSES AND THEIR WAYS ; OF TRIXIE’S ACQUAINTANCES 
IN HIGH AND LOW LIFE ; OF THE LADY WHO ISSUED HER OWN 
DEATH NOTICE ; OF THE KENNEL MAID AND OTHER WOMEN 

I T may be a hasty assumption that women are 
treading the path of crime as never before. In 
fact, there is nothing in that solid compendium 
of official figures, Judicial Statistics, to bear it out — 
rather the contrary. Yet scarcely a month passes 
without the dramatic revelation of the career of some 
woman adventuress being unfolded before a judge 
and jury. 

The professional woman swindler on a big scale 
used to be much more rare than she is to-day. There 
was Mme Humbert, whose story has been told in 
another part of this book. There was Laura Jackson, 
whose history I have also related. There was Mrs. 
Gordon-Baillie, who for a while imposed on Press 
and Society alike with a gigantic scheme for the relief 
of distressed Highland crofters. There was the notori- 
ous Sophie Lyons, an accomplice of thieves, as well 
as an expert “ con ” woman who died a few years 
back, leaving a fortune of £70,000. 

But these were among the exceptions. The big 
woman crook in pre-war times was something of a 
novelty. Nowadays the lady who sets out with the 
calculated resolution to wrest money from the world 
by any means that present themselves is about as 
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AN UNUSUAL YOUNG LADY 

common in real life as she is in fiction. She starts 
with certain advantages as compared with a man — 
though it should be said some of these are cancelled 
out by obvious disadvantages. A good-looking, ruth- 
less adventuress may use her sex appeal with effect. 
Her dupes may be blinded by passion. Or again 
the mere fact that she is a woman may put them off 
their guard. On the other hand she seldom has the 
opportunity to carry out a coup on a grand scale 
unless assisted by one of the opposite sex. 

Whatever one may think of her, the high-class 
woman crook is most often a creature of vivid per- 
sonality. In giving Josephine O’Dare, whose real 
name was Trixie Skyrme, four and a half years’ 
penal servitude the Recorder of London remarked 
that she was neither a Calypso nor a Circe, which 
may have been true, but she was certainly an unusual 
young lady — she was only 28 — who had had plenty 
of colour in her life. She was pretty ; she had 
charm ; she had poise ; she had wit. All of which 
things helped. 

By her own story she was born in Shanghai of 
British parents of high social standing. Her father 
died and at the age of three she was adopted by a 
Mr. and Mrs. Skyrme, and brought up as their 
daughter until she was fifteen years old. Then she 
was adopted by an Italian Countess, who had her 
education completed on the Continent, and with 
whom she travelled extensively. The Countess 
dropped out of her life — how is not quite clear — but 
“ a distant male relative ” turned up in the most 
approved story-book fashion, and made her an allow- 
ance of £2,000 a year. There were also windfalls 
amounting to £12,000 from somewhere or other. 
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She came to London when she was about twenty- 
three, and, in her own words, “ lived in comfort but 
not in luxury.” That is to say she had a West End 
maisonnette for which she paid £520 a year, a butler 
and three other servants and entertained lavishly. 
There were parties at home, at the Ritz, the Berkeley 
and other fashionable hotels. She was seen at Ascot 
and Goodwood and talked of running her own horse 
in the Derby. She spent money freely in a dashing 
way, but she was careful of the conventions. “ I have 
always had a chaperon,” she declared indignantly 
on one occasion. And again : “ Some of the nicest 
people in England came to my house.” That was 
perfectly true, for the vivacious girl was popular 
among some of the bright young people who bore 
distinguished names. 

Now look at the other side of the picture. In some 
ways Trixie might have served for a model of Mrs. 
Cheyney. After she was arrested and while she was 
out on bail she drove about in a big Daimler car 
with a chauffeur who was a convicted thief. “ While 
entertaining in a perfect manner some people of 
repute,” said a detective, “ the lower part of the 
establishment was nothing less than a thieves’ kitchen.” 
Forgers, card-sharpers, “ con ” men, rogues of all 
sorts shared in her hospitality. The charming Trixie 
was not very particular. Besides, she had her living 
to get. In her comparatively short run she did very 
well, for it was estimated that she obtained close upon 
£20,000 by sharp practices of one sort and another. 

The charming Miss O’Dare had her merry life 
interrupted by a petition in bankruptcy in 1926. 
She faced the sceptical officials with perfect sangfroid 
when they began to ask her questions about some of 
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A FORGED WILL 

her peculiar affairs. They probed into the mystery 
of her birth. Trixie declared stoutly that she was 
not the daughter of a Hereford farm labourer, and 
that the Mrs. Skyrme who lived with her was really 
her mother. She had never been known in Hereford 
as Mrs. Houghton. It was true that she had been 
charged as an accessory in the forgery of a cheque, 
but she had been acquitted. She spoke of her inherit- 
ances and allowances that she had received but 
mysteriously refused to give names even when 
threatened with prison. She was quite polite about 
it but quite firm. 

Suddenly, while these proceedings were still going 
on, she and a number of her friends were arrested. 
Chief among them was William George Davis, de- 
scribed by a detective as “ a forger in the true sense 
of the word without equal in this country in perfect 
penmanship and deftness of execution.” 

Then the whole story came out. One of Trixie’s 
chief victims had been an elderly Birmingham lawyer 
from whom she had received considerable sums. 
This gentleman most unfortunately died, thus cutting 
off a profitable source of revenue. But one of Trixie’s 
friends suggested an expedient. So a will was forged 
bequeathing Miss O’Dare £15,000 “as a token of 
the deep esteem I hold for her.” The will was ultim- 
ately taken to a solicitor who pointed out some legal 
informality. Another oversight was the fact, soon 
disclosed, that there existed a genuine will. Never- 
theless, the girl contested the case in the Probate 
Court, and although the verdict went against her the 
forged will had its uses. For on the strength of it 
she obtained nearly £2,000 from moneylenders. An 
earlier and more heartless exploit was the fleecing 
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of a butler of £2,400. She advertised for a butler; 
in less than six months she and her friends had robbed 
him of every penny he had. 

But the main business of the gang was forgery. 
The permanent group that had its centre at Josephine 
O’Dare’s house was composed of six people. Two 
of these were more or less plain thieves who robbed 
the letter-boxes of business firms. Any cheques found 
in the letters were abstracted, and endorsements 
forged on them by Davis ; and other members of 
the gang opened accounts with them at branch banks 
in the provinces or on the outskirts of London. These 
accounts were drawn upon and closed before the 
fraud could be discovered. 

Some cheques, however, were held back for use as 
specimen signatures. In these cases accounts would 
be opened in fictitious names at the banks on which 
the cheques were drawn and thus the conspirators 
obtained cheque books. Then forged cheques bearing 
the names on the specimen cheques were cashed. 

One woman mixed up in the affair was arrested 
because when she cashed a cheque she accidentally 
left a ten-pound note lying on the counter. The 
forgery was immediately apparent when it was 
returned to the person who was supposed to have 
signed the cheque. But Trixie herself took pre- 
cautions, although in the case I am about to relate 
they did not save her. As “ Miss Wilkins ” she 
called at a District Messenger Office apparently in 
a great hurry, and had a boy sent with a cheque to 
a South Kensington branch of the Westminster Bank. 
Now at that very branch a similar forged cheque had 
been cashed the day before, also by a messenger boy. 
This time the forgery was detected. The boy was 
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sent back to his office with a sealed envelope and a 
detective accompanied him. But no one called for 
the money. Instead there was a telephone message 
that it was to be sent on to an hotel in Jermyn Street. 
Another telephone message came to that place and 
so the boy (always with the detective in attendance) 
went to a costumier’s in Piccadilly. There Miss 
O’Dare was waiting. She denied that she was “ Miss 
Wilkins,” but the detective was not to be bluffed. 

Trixie strenuously asserted her innocence at the 
police court, but at the Old Bailey she sprang a surprise 
by suddenly pleading guilty. She gave evidence 
against some of her accomplices. There were good 
reasons, at least, why she should feel bitter about 
Davis, for he was a nasty rogue who had treated her 
with considerable brutality. Scenes of physical 
violence were not uncommon on his visits to her house 
and by all accounts he kept her in a state of terror. 

Their association had been broken off when he 
was sent to prison for three years in 1923 for forgery 
with cheques which he had stolen while posing as 
Lord St. Helier and Captain Danvers, D.S.O. On 
his release a singular feature of his mentality was 
shown, for he wrote a series of articles in a Scottish 
newspaper exposing her as a penniless adventuress. 
Oddly enough, it was through these that they resumed 
their relations, for she went to him to make a protest. 
He became a frequent and clandestine visitor to her 
house. That same butler whom the pair of them had 
helped to ruin told how Davis would search the house 
and perhaps find the girl hiding in a cupboard, when 
he would knock her about shamefully. Once he had 
chased her into the kitchen at the point of a revolver 
and threatened to “do her in ” unless she carried 
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out his instructions. Here is a pretty problem in 
feminine psychology, for Trixie was not a fool nor 
a coward. 

With one exception all those who took part in the 
frauds were shown to have bad criminal records. 
Trixie’s sentence, as I have said, was four and a half 
years’ penal servitude. Davis got twelve years. 
Sentences ranging from five and a half years to fifteen 
months were imposed on others of the gang. 

Trixie must have been well behaved in gaol, for 
she earned her full remission and was released in 
1930, when she is said to have gone to America. 
She wrote a play while in prison — a bitter satire of 
fashionable London life. It has never been produced 
as far as I know. “ The play,” said one account, 
“ contains many witty and amusing lines, some of 
which it is thought may cause the censor to wrinkle 
his brows. A friend of hers says that Josephine has 
made no attempt to serve up bully beef as chicken, 
and that she prefers to mix things with mustard rather 
than with cream.” 

Like men, many women crooks have been driven 
to war on society by force of circumstances and love 
of ease, rather than through inherent vice. The 
homily repeated so frequently by judges — “ If you had 
turned your undoubted abilities and natural talents 
to some honest channel . . .” — is simply not believed 
by them. 

Unhappy is the fate of that man who, all unknow- 
ingly, has become linked by marriage with a woman 
crook. Consider the drama of which Margaret H. 
was the central figure. 

The natural daughter of a rich society man, she 
was educated at well-known schools. Before she was 
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seventeen she had received several proposals of 
marriage, but at that romantic age became by some 
means aware of the secret of her birth, and determined 
to fight her own way in the world. She obtained a 
post in the West End and while lodging at Fulham 
became acquainted with a scientific man connected 
with Leeds University. They married and the quiet 
unobtrusive girl suddenly became a wild spend- 
thrift. 

The inevitable happened. The husband presented 
a petition in bankruptcy and his wife left him. Only 
then was it discovered that she had victimised various 
men in and around Leeds of thousands of pounds. 
She had given rein to her imagination, and her fan- 
tastic tales apparently obtained ready credence. 

One man alone paid £3,185. To him she had 
represented that she was a ward of court and was 
about to open a large nursing home. With money 
thus acquired she lived royally at first-class hotels, 
posing as the daughter of a famous general. She 
wrote a pathetic letter to her real husband, and a 
day or two later actually went through a form of 
marriage with the general with whom she had con- 
trived to become on terms of close intimacy. At the 
ceremony she described herself as Margaret Patricia 
Crawford, B.B.B.S. London — whatever that might 
mean — and her father as James William Keogh, 
Major-General in His Majesty’s Army. Needless to 
say these statements were lies. 

Bigamy, however, was merely a sideline in her 
career. The time came when she left her second 
“ husband.” She passed on various occasions as a 
doctor’s or general’s daughter, the wife of a famous 
surgeon, and a rich ward in chancery. Pretending 
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that she held a medical degree she became at last 
locum tenens to a doctor, and this led to her undoing. 
She was arrested and fined £80 for masquerading as 
a medical practitioner and as she could not pay she 
was sent to prison. 

Then other parts of her story leaked out. She 
was charged with bigamy. At the Old Bailey the 
Recorder pointed out that she had falsely declared 
that she was educated at Girton, that she had studied 
medicine on the Continent, that her father had been 
killed in circumstances of great gallantry at Gallipoli, 
and that the King had conferred posthumous honours 
on her and made her Lady Henley. This impostor 
was given six months’ imprisonment. 

It is perhaps not remarkable that one of the most 
ordinary weapons used by the woman swindler should 
be an appeal to sympathy. There was the lady, 
probably not without a sense of humour, who made 
a practice of borrowing her fare back to a country 
village from London policemen on the plea that she 
had lost her purse. She did rather well out of this 
game until she met a constable a little less susceptible 
than usual. 

Most “ con ” men are swindlers pure and simple. 
The sucker is tricked out of his money. Women are 
often less fastidious or more impulsive in their methods 
and will mix up the formulas of the confidence trick 
with direct theft. 

Take the case of Alice Mary . . . Let us call her 
Brown or Jones or Robinson ! Someone — it may 
have been a journalist, it may have been a crook — 
attached to her the name of Blonde Alice, which is 
much more distinctive. The last time I heard of her 
was when she appeared, a beautiful, golden-haired 
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“BLONDE ALICE 5 ’ 

woman, of between thirty and forty, at Durham 
Assizes. For stealing some diamond rings she was 
given three years’ penal servitude. 

Now this woman had been an adept crook for 
seventeen or eighteen years. She first came to 
London with the proceeds of a big jewel robbery in 
New York. It is interesting that her first care was 
to see her baby girl — she was married — to whom she 
was devoted, was placed in the charge of respectable 
folk. Later the child was sent to an expensive private 
school and thence to Girton. Now and again her 
mother, beautifully dressed, cultured, and apparently 
affluent, would visit her. Whether the daughter ever 
learned of her mother’s profession is doubtful. 

Blonde Alice with her easy manners and good looks 
selected her prey often from American and Dominions 
visitors. With the old “ con ” formulas she would 
convince her victim that she was a compatriot — 
perhaps even from the same town — and as friendship 
progressed there would be delightful motor trips into 
the country. Thereafter circumstances dictated the 
procedure. She was a go-getter and if her dupe had 
money or jewels she was not particular whether she 
helped herself or induced him to hand them over on 
some specious story. A visitor from Tennessee, whom 
she had met at a West End hotel, took one of these 
excursions with her to Windsor. At the end of the 
day he had lost £500 and Alice had disappeared. 

An even more remarkable combination of thief 
and “ con ” woman was a lady who at one time was 
a member of the Royal Yacht Club and several other 
exclusive organisations. This woman sent her own 
death notice to the papers shortly after leaving prison. 
Her real name there is no reason to recall. Let me 
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put it at Smith, which does not resemble it in the 
least. 

Mrs. Smith had a long criminal record. Like 
many other crooks she was a well-educated woman. 
She had a bent for luxury and social ambitions without 
the means to sustain them. So she used her wits. 
Members of first-class society became her friends, and, 
clever woman that she was, they suspected nothing 
until the crash came. 

At a time when she was still a member of the Royal 
Yacht Club she was convicted of stealing jewellery 
in the Isle of Wight. Various other convictions took 
place, but whenever she was out of prison she held 
her pose successfully as a woman in society. She 
married an Army officer who had not the slightest 
idea of her true character. Not until she was arrested 
at Bournemouth for a series of thefts at shops and 
from cloakrooms did revelation come to the husband. 
Although in every case he made good the loss her 
record was too bad for leniency and she was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. 

When she was released from Winchester Gaol she 
went to the Ferry Inn, Roseneath, Dumbartonshire. 
A day or two afterwards a notice appeared in the 
Weekly Scotsman : 

Smith. — A t Roseneath, Dumbartonshire, on February 25th, 
Bunty, wife of Smith. No flowers by special request. 

This notice appeared four days after she was last 
seen. It is almost certain that she sent it herself. 
On the night of her arrival at the inn she had dis- 
appeared from her room, and although dragging 
operations were carried out in the neighbouring Gare 
Loch her body was never recovered. Nor were 
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THE KENNEL MAID 

attempts to trace her in other directions more success- 
ful. Did she drown herself in a fit of despair, or was 
the whole thing an elaborate bluff to cover a discreet 
disappearance ? 

One of the most outstanding swindlers of the “ con ” 
type both here and in the United States was Mary 
Josephine Leslie, who in 1930 was sentenced in New 
York to six years’ imprisonment for obtaining tens of 
thousands of pounds worth of jewellery in the name 
of the woman by whom she was employed as house- 
keeper. As long ago as 1907 she was notorious 
throughout the British Isles as the kennel maid who 
succeeded in getting £16,000 from many prominent 
families. 

She was the daughter of a rich American and 
married an Englishman in Geneva, but they separated 
after a few months. Then she answered an advertise- 
ment for a kennel maid. She was given the position, 
and it was soon obvious that she was a woman of 
breeding and superior attainments. She declared 
that she was the daughter of an American millionaire, 
and led her employers and others to believe that she 
was on terms of intimate friendship with Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, the great banker. There were allusions to 
a £200,000 cheque, and she declared that Mr. 
Morgan had invited her to join a syndicate in a deal 
that would yield fabulous profits. A Dublin woman 
who entrusted her with £8,500 was only one of her 
victims. When in the full tide of her career, her 
expenses included £1,000 for hotels, £4,400 for 
gambling and £860 for clothes. 

At her trial Mr. Justice Darling observed : “ Your 
conduct has been a puzzle to me. On the one hand 
there was extraordinary skill shown in sounding these 
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people ; on the other hand the whole proceedings 
show that you had a disordered mind.” He sent her 
to penal servitude for five years and left the matter 
of her sanity to be decided by the Home Secretary. 
It was quite possible that like many other women of 
this type she had a kink which almost made her 
believe her own lies. 

One of her earliest exploits was raising money on a 
fictitious Canadian Railway Bond for £4,000. She 
was again sent to prison for theft in 1920. Her latest 
coup was obtaining jewels worth £47,000 on credit 
from Wanamaker’s Stores in New York, on the 
strength of a letter which purported to be written by 
a well-known American society woman. 

Perhaps the most exceptional woman swindler of 
recent times — she was indeed in a class by herself— 
was Madame Marthe Hanau, who a few years ago 
ran in France one of the biggest share-pushing ramps 
ever known. A short stoutish woman, who dressed 
in a decidedly masculine style, she had a masculine 
grasp of big — and crooked — finance. More than three 
hundred share pedlars were employed by her in 
systematic house-to-house visits to people of modest 
means, who were cajoled and badgered into exchang- 
ing sound securities for holdings in various rotten 
companies, some of which offered the dazzling bait of 
forty per cent on capital invested within three months 
or so. A quarter of a million pounds had been 
obtained in this get-rich-quick scheme when the 
bubble burst. After fighting in the courts for many 
months with tenacity and skill she was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of £24 ! 

A clever trickster was Mrs. Helen Gardner, who 
long eluded the attentions of the police of several 
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countries. It was at Nice that she brought off one 
of her greatest coups. She lived at a well-known 
hotel, and, clad in the deepest mourning, posed as 
Lady Temple, widow of Sir Edward Temple, a 
London physician who had just died. Her bona-fides 
were entirely accepted by the English visitors and 
residents, and this fact helped in an ingenious scheme. 

She advertised in a medical publication that an 
extensive practice was for sale, and day after day she 
succeeded in inducing doctors to go over to Nice to 
discuss terms. Sometimes she would be overcome by 
emotion during the interview. 

“ I have had many good offers for the practice, but 
none so far from a man such as my dear husband 
would have wished to succeed him. You are a man 
after Sir Edward’s own heart, and if you can furnish 
satisfactory references I am sure we can arrange 
matters.” 

Then would be introduced the subject of price. 
This “ Lady Temple ” fixed at £5,000. 

“ That, of course, will be dealt with by my solicitors. 
Perhaps you would like to pay me a small sum as 
deposit — say £200.” 

The doctor would depart, having arranged an 
appointment in London a month later. But before 
that time elapsed neither Nice nor England knew 
“ Lady Temple ” any more. 



CHAPTER XV 

OF JEWEL RACKETS AND ROBBERIES ; OF THE MATCHED PEARL 
TRICK, AND OF MR. BOLMAN’s PRISONERS ; OF THE MARQUIS AND 
THE SEALED CHAMBER IN THE CASTLE ; OF THE YELLOW DIAMOND 
GAME ; AND THE CASE OF THE LOST PEARL NECKLACE 

H IGH on the list of people who may fall victims 
to the “ con ” man and his kin are those who 
have anything to do with jewellery. If you own 
jewels, if you are tempted to buy or sell them, either 
as a private person or as a trader, you are among 
those for whom ingenious captains of industry are 
always busy digging pits. Jewels are portable, 
valuable, and in the majority of cases easy to sell 
for the person who knows how. Next door to money 
they are, from the crook’s point of view, the best 
form of loot. 

I always think that the matched pearl racket 
deserves a high place in the annals of confidence 
trickery. Various crooks have claimed the dishonour 
of inventing it, but they are all liars anyway and I 
feel no urge to settle the dispute. The scheme is 
better known than it was among dealers in precious 
stones, for it cannot be repeated often. 

There are usually two operators. One, posing as 
a wealthy man about town — he may even assume a 
title — visits a big jewellery store, and perhaps buys a 
few trifles. Then he takes out a beautiful black pearl 
worth, shall we say, £1,000. 
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THE MATCHED PEARL 

“ I am anxious to match this,” he will say. “ I 
am to be married shortly and wish to give my fiancee 
a pair of earrings that will be something out of the 
ordinary. I know this is an exceptional gem and 
you may have trouble in obtaining another like it, 
but money is of no importance. I would go to £4,000 
or £5,000 rather than disappoint her.” 

The jeweller examines the pearl, takes its descrip- 
tion, its measurement, its weight. The visitor gives 
the name of a fashionable hotel as his address and 
promises to call again within a week or two. With 
visions of a tremendous profit the jeweller begins to 
make enquiries through trade channels. Before long 
he hears that a similar gem, a perfect match by all 
accounts, has been offered to some other jeweller. 
Negotiations have not unnaturally been broken off 
as the seller asked for double the value of the gem. 
But jeweller No. 1 knows that even if he pays something 
over £2,000 there is still a big profit in the offing. 
He comes to an arrangement with jeweller No. 2, 
and the seller, who has thoughtfully left an address, 
is sought out. The pearl is purchased at the figure 
he has set upon it. 

Jeweller No. 1 goes in triumph to the hotel of his 
customer. That gentleman is not to be found. 
Gradually it dawns upon the jeweller that he has 
bought the original pearl for twice its value. And 
when he is in a mood he will appreciate the artistry 
of the coup, for no criminal offence has been com- 
mitted. 

Much more frequently than one might imagine 
forms of the confidence trick are worked successfully 
on jewellers. The notorious Kemmy Grizzard — one 
of those “ master-minds of crime ” who crop up every 
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other day in the newspapers — was at the back of the 
one I am about to relate. 

His catspaw was an ex-cavalry major, a man of 
suave manners and convincing appearance, who 
called on a Bishopsgate jewel firm and bought a few 
hundred pounds worth of diamonds for cash. Other 
transactions followed. There was mention of a 
colonel who was going to India who would be able 
to carry out deals in diamonds with rajahs and other 
potentates. Jewellery worth several thousand pounds 
was entrusted to the major on approval and was paid 
for by post-dated cheques which were always met. 
Thus confidence was built up. The jewellers had no 
qualms in handing over gems worth nearly £8,000 
at a later date. They saw no more of the major 
for some years. 

Meanwhile detectives discovered that Kemmy 
Grizzard had sold in Holland a peculiarly flawed 
diamond that was part of the loot. That led to the 
unravelling of the story. The major had been 
financed by Grizzard, who for a few thousand pounds 
had obtained jewels worth double or treble the amount 
he had advanced. Grizzard and a confederate named 
Spellman were quickly caught and sentenced. The 
major, who had taken to flight, was run down four 
or five years later and given a light sentence. 

Another example of “ con ” technique in relation 
to jewellers may be given. Some years back there 
was an ambitious young man who wished to take 
part in an air contest. He had no money. So 
calling himself Mr. Bolman and assuming an American 
accent he took an expensive suite of rooms at a smart 
West End hotel. Then he called on a Regent Street 
firm of jewellers and asked to be shown some diamond 
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rings. He selected eight worth about £2,500, and 
requested that they should be sent to his hotel so that 
his sick wife might make her choice. 

There was no reason to be suspicious except that 
there had been trouble in hotels before, and as a mere 
matter of precaution an athletic messenger accom- 
panied the assistant when he took the rings to Mr. 
Bolman. Here I shall let the messenger take up the 
story. 

“ When we stepped out of the lift Mr. Bolman was 
standing just inside the doorway of his sitting room. 

“‘Ah, you have come with the rings,’ he said. 
‘ Come inside.’ 

“ His accent was not pure American. It sounded 
like a good imitation.- He was quite calm and 
collected when he saw the two of us and did not 
appear in the least perturbed. He left the door ajar 
and then asked for the rings, saying he would take 
them to his wife, who was lying ill in the bedroom 
opposite. Mr. C. said this could not be allowed 
unless we went with him. He protested but accepted 
our decision with apparent reluctance. Then he 
took from the jewel case a diamond marquise ring 
worth £390. He examined it very closely, holding 
it up to the light and spoke highly of its qualities. 

“ He was then standing with his back to the door, 
and in a flash he extended his two arms and knocked 
us both back. Mr. C. fell on his back and I landed 
on top of him. Mr. Bolman turned on his heel in 
an instant, laughed at us, made a dive through the 
open door, slammed it to — and that was the last we 
saw or heard of him. 

“We rose to our feet simultaneously and grabbed 
at the door handle. The knob came off in our hands, 
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nearly sending us on our backs again. I made a dive 
for another door and found that the bolt had been 
cleverly wedged with a piece of pen which we could 
not move. This door was locked with the key on 
the other side. I plunged to the telephone, but the 
wires had been severed. I leapt for the bell-rope 
and it came off in my hand. It had been partly cut 
through. 

“ We then sprang to the window which looks on 
to Vine Street Police Station. We shouted to some 
workmen below and they fetched a police sergeant. 

“ ‘ Well, you’re making enough fuss about it,’ he 
cried. * What are you shouting for ? ’ ” 

Ultimately they made themselves understood, but 
Mr. Bolman had made a clean getaway. Within a 
fortnight, however, he was traced and arrested after 
a fierce struggle. He was, after all, only an amateur 
thief named Blanchard, and all he got for his ingenuity 
was £60, for which he had pawned the ring in Liver- 
pool. It scarcely seemed worth the six months’ 
imprisonment which he was awarded. An odd 
coincidence was that on the day he was sentenced 
a man posing as “ Viscount Charlemont ” played an 
almost similar trick at a Paddington hotel. 

The victims of Mr. Bolman were lucky that they 
did not fall into more ruthless hands. Annie Gleason, 
one of the most daring and clever of American 
criminals, lured a West End jeweller to a flat where 
he was sandbagged, gagged and bound and robbed 
of jewels worth £1,500. Even that exploit pales 
before the melodramatic plot conceived by a man 
calling himself the “ Marquis de Champauvert ” who 
tried to lure three Paris jewellers to his castle at 
Dinard near St. Malo. There he had arranged a 
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BURIED ALIVE 

basement chamber for their reception, the walls and 
windows covered with heavy mattresses and thick 
curtains so that it was practically airtight. A pump 
could be operated at the touch of a button, and 
through holes in the ceiling and walls chloroform 
could be sprayed into the room. The police in search- 
ing the castle came across enough chloroform to fill 
about three hundred ordinary-sized medicine bottles, 
but apparently the marquis had been unmasked 
before he could put this device to any sinister purpose. 

This episode was bizarre enough in itself, but a 
few years later the Marquis de Campauvert, whose 
real name was Clement Passal, staged a stunt 
at which even the most unscrupulous of fiction 
writers might have boggled. It cost him his life, for 
he was buried alive in a wood. 

The affair began when anonymous letters were 
sent to the Matin saying that Passal had been doomed 
as an example by the “ Knights of Themis.” This 
was a society founded by a mysterious “ Madame 
d’Orgeval ” to punish swindlers who had been dealt 
with too leniently by the law. Passal, according to 
these letters, had boasted that his many trickeries 
had brought him in 287 million francs, and a plan 
had come into the hands of the knights which indicated 
that part of this treasure had been hidden. So, on 
his release from prison, he was lured by Madame 
d’Orgeval to an estate of one of the knights, where 
he was bound hand and foot and subjected to the 
water torture to induce him to tell where the fortune 
was concealed. This was a medieval ordeal. Water 
was poured down his throat through a funnel, and 
after each litre had been administered he was ques- 
tioned. At the seventh question he admitted that 
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he had buried securities worth fifteen million francs 
in a forest near Rouen. The knights retrieved the 
treasure and decided to carry out the punishment 
of the swindler by burying him alive. 

This fantastic story was followed by a letter to 
Passal’s mother. 

Since Saturday evening [said the writer] I have been haunted 
by the vision of an action which I now recognise as shocking. 
... I have decided, perhaps at the risk of my life, to have 
him rescued before he dies by giving the exact spot where I 
buried him. 

A map was enclosed. 

And indeed his body was found in a coffin that had 
been buried in a wood near Trouville. It was 
established that he had died in agony. 

One thing gave detectives a clue to the real truth. 
There was a single air tube leading to the coffin. 
From this they deduced that the whole singular 
business had been a publicity stunt. Passal had been 
anxious to obtain advertisement for his memoirs. 
The letter had been intended to ensure that he was 
rescued before any harm came to him, but carbonic 
acid gas had accumulated at the bottom of the coffin 
by the absence of a through draught. Thus he had 
fallen a victim to his own imaginative scheme before 
he was discovered. 

“ Penny weighting ” may be just crude theft or it 
may call for a skill and finesse that elevates it to the 
level of confidence trickery. In the ordinary way 
pennyweighters act in pairs. One asks to be shown 
a tray of rings and helps himself while his confederate 
distracts attention. But there are refinements. In a 
case where a valuable ring was missed the customer 
indignantly demanded to be searched. He could do 
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A SLEIGHT-OF-HAND TRICK 

so without risk. The ring had been attached to the 
underledge of a counter with the help of a piece of 
chewing-gum, and was collected by an unsuspected 
confederate later. More often it is a matter of sub- 
stitution by clever sleight of hand. The gap left by 
a good ring is filled by a worthless one in the hope 
that it will not be noticed. A lady was recently 
sentenced who made a practice of swallowing rings. 

Again and again from a time when the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary jewellers, who, 
strangely enough, seem to be a confiding race, have 
been imposed upon by the sealed box or sealed 
envelope racket. Yet it still goes on. A few years 
back a man who called himself Mr. Benjamin Silver 
of New York fell in with a Russian at a Paris hotel 
and asked where he could get some really good 
pearls. The Russian introduced him to the agent of 
an important Bombay firm, and in the presence of 
the agent, an expert, and the Russian, Mr. Silver 
chose 45 strings of 599 pearls, 33 strings of 574 pearls 
and 7 strings of 50 pearls worth in all several thou- 
sands of pounds. One by one he put the necklaces 
in an envelope which was sealed and given by the 
dealer to his bank for safe custody. Mr. Silver was 
to call with the money next day and collect the 
envelope. 

After forty-eight hours had passed and no Mr. 
Silver had arrived the envelope was opened and 
found to contain worthless strings of glass beads. 
Not till two years had passed was “ Mr Silver,” who 
had plenty of other names, and was in fact a well- 
known London trickster, arrested in Berlin for other 
frauds. 

The trick has been carried out in various ways. 
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One variation was practised on a pawnbroker by the 
son of a well-known peer. The pawnbroker went to 
Lord X’s house. Lord X asked that certain jewellery 
on which a loan was to be granted should be put 
in a box and sealed up as most probably he would 
send a servant to redeem it and he wanted the matter 
kept strictly private. The articles were placed in a 
cardboard box, which was sealed, and then in an 
envelope. When the box was opened it contained 
two lumps of coal. Lord X got a year’s hard labour 
for this. 

It was a pretty piece of graft that enabled a man 
with the lovely name of Deogracias (Thank God) 
Toledo to walk away with jewels worth 224,000 pesetas 
(about £16,000) in Barcelona. Having made his 
choice he invited the jeweller and his son to accom- 
pany him to the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, to whose safe keeping he intended to entrust the 
jewels. Who would doubt a cheque handed over 
in the actual precincts of a bank ? Not the jeweller. 
Deogracias left him “ to put the jewels in the safe 
deposit.” A few minutes later the cheque was 
declared a forgery. Deogracias, oh where was he ? 

I fancy the yellow diamond game was exploded 
many years ago. But it is worth recalling. I give 
an account as it has been recorded in the words of 
a “ con ” man by Will Irwin : 

“ You take a yellow diamond and treat it with a solution 
of aniline dye, and it becomes a pure, commercial white. The 
stuff sticks for two or three weeks. The only way to get it off 
immediately is to soak the diamond in alcohol. If you put it 
under a microscope you can see the little particles of the dye 
stuff. Otherwise there is nothing by which the best expert 
can detect the fake. . . . 

“ At that time, off-colour, yellow diamonds were worth from 
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YELLOW DIAMONDS 


thirty-five to forty-five dollars a carat, commercial whites a 
hundred, and good steel blues a hundred and twenty-five. 
Baum and I would buy a stock of yellows, doctor them, and 
sell or soak them for seventy-five dollars a carat. The pawn- 
brokers bit like codfish. . . . 

“ We struck a snag in one of the cities of Southern California. 
We had got so swelled up by success that we looked down on 
pawnbrokers ; we were playing for bankers. We staked out 
an avaricious old sucker, whom we’ll call Sylvester. He was 
president of a savings bank. 

“ I called at his office with c commercial white ’ diamonds 
worth, on the face of them, about 1,600 dollars and a hard luck 
story. I was a bookmaker who had gone on the San Francisco 
tracks and was making my way East. I had struck -town with 
a sick wife and I needed money straight away. Here were her 
diamonds worth 1,600 dollars. I wanted a thousand on them 
for a month. He sent them over to a jeweller in the next 
block who reported that they were worth a little more than 1,600 
dollars. Sylvester gave me the thousand dollars ; but he 
charged me 150 dollars interest for a month’s loan. 

“ That afternoon we played for another jeweller who did a 
litde pawnbroking on the side. He retired to his private office, 
came back after five minutes or so, and handed them back to 
us saying that he didn’t want to make so large a loan in a dry 
year. 

“ That jeweller happened to be the only man on the Pacific 
coast who ever heard about our game. The trouble was he 
was too blamed generous. He wrote a note to his competitor 
across the street warning him. His competitor remembered 
the diamonds which he had experted for Sylvester the day 
before. He beat it for the bank, tested our diamonds with alcohol 
and the glass, and broke the horrid news to the sucker. 

“ The next morning the chief of police stepped up to me. 

“ ‘ I want to see you,’ said he. 

“ c All right,’ said I, though forty shivers were running through 
my sides. t 

“ I knew, of course, that we had been caught. The chief 
took me straight to Sylvester. I thought Mr. Sucker would 
eat me up when I entered his office. But he got a grip on 
himself. 
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I want back the 1,000 dollars which I gave you yesterday 
on some fake diamonds,’ said he. I simply laughed at him. 

“ ‘ What for ? ’ said I. ‘ You aren’t backing out, are you ? ’ 

“ ‘ You are an impudent rascal,’ said he. ‘ Those diamonds 
are not worth 1,000 dollars. Those are painted yellow diamonds 
and worth no more than 600 dollars.’ 

“ ‘ Well, suppose they aren’t,’ said I, ‘ didn’t you take that 
risk when you got them experted ? ’ 

“ c I’ll have no more of your impudence,’ said he. ‘ You 
give me back that 1,000 dollars and take your diamonds or 
you go to gaol.’ 

“ All this time I was keeping my face straight and steady, 
and thinking like a dynamo inside. And as soon as I saw that 
he was more eager to get his money back than to put me in 
gaol, I formed my plan. 

“ * Now see here,’ said I. ‘ We’re both business men together. 
Let’s have a little talk. It will do you no manner of good to 
put me in gaol. My first visitors will be the reporters, and I 
always make it a point to favour the gentlemen of the press. 
It will look great, simply fine in the papers. The president of 
the savings bank is loaning his depositors’ money on fake dia- 
monds. The president of the savings bank is charging 150 
dollars interest on the loan of a thousand for a month. I won’t 
be the star feature of the valuable leading articles,’ I said. 
‘ The star feature will b e you' ” 

Of course he got away with it. This is an enter- 
taining example of the way the “ con ” man may 
bluff his way out of an awkward situation. 

Since those days ways of faking jewellery have 
attained almost the proportions of an art. “It is 
practically impossible,” said an experienced manu- 
facturing jeweller, “ for the public to know what 
they are buying unless they go to a firm of repute.” 
This remark was passed in a legal case in which a 
quantity of jewellery was in question. If it had been 
what it seemed it would have been worth £800. 
As it was its value was about £50. The stones to 
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all but a very expert eye appeared to be real diamonds. 
In fact bits of diamonds had been cunningly fixed to 
white topazes or sapphires of comparatively trifling 
value. Many people have been defrauded in this 
way. 

It may be of interest to give a few simple methods 
of testing diamonds. A genuine diamond cannot be 
marked with a file. Or drop a suspected gem into a 
glass of clear water. A “ paste ” stone will lose 
practically all its lustre, but a real diamond will 
retain much of its brilliancy. Another water test 
consists in putting a drop of water upon the surface 
of a stone and moving it about with a pin. On a 
diamond the drop will remain globular, behaving 
rather after the manner of quicksilver. On glass it 
will spread. 

A different kind of test can be made with the eye. 
Make a mark on a sheet of white paper. Hold the 
stone in the left hand a little distance away, and in 
the right take a magnifying glass and focus it through 
the stone on to the mark. If the dot is foggy, or if 
several dots appear, the stone is a fake. You should 
be able to see the mark clearly through a true diamond. 
If you wish to be a little more certain cover the stone 
with borax, heat it, and drop it into cold water. 
Glass or similar imitations will be shattered. Spurious 
diamonds may also be dissolved in hydrofluoric acid 
while a genuine stone is, of course, immune. 

Swindles and attempted swindles on insurance 
companies in connection with jewellery are legion. 
Much ingenuity has been spent in arranging bogus 
claims. Most insurance assessors employ detectives, 
and now and again when some particularly raw fraud 
is exposed prosecutions take place or payment is 
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refused. Some of these swindles, however, are not 
always easy to prove, however black suspicion may be. 
There are people who would not take the risk of 
arranging a sham robbery but are glad to meet a 
real one, so to speak, half-way. A traveller in 
jewellery, for instance, may not be particularly careful 
of his bag after a dull trading tour. If it is stolen a 
good fat insurance claim may show a profit. 

The story of one man went this way. A gang of 
robbers had dashed at him while he was walking in 
a London street, smothered his outcries with a treacle 
plaster that was plunged over his face, knocked him 
down, and got away with an attache case containing 
£13,000 worth of jewellery. The underwriters gave 
a different version when the claim came into court. 
They said that the attache case was empty and that 
£200 had been distributed among the actors in this 
little melodrama in a Smithfield public house that 
night. They won. 

Another recent case was that of Miss X, who lived 
in a luxury flat in London. She reported a loss of 
jewellery worth £6,000 or £7,000. 

“ The circumstances,” said an insurance assessor, 
“ appeared to us to be suspicious. The only person 
in the flat at the time was an elderly woman house- 
keeper, who was found bound and gagged and taken 
to hospital. We discovered that Miss X had lived in 
poor circumstances and had been an adventuress. 
As a result a woman informant of the police became 
a temporary servant at the flat. She had not been 
there more than two or three days when two men 
called on Miss X to discuss the ‘ robbery.’ ” 

Claims involving hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been fought in recent years, from one concerning 
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a trunk of gems said to have been stolen in transit 
from the Continent to a staged burglary in an hotel 
bedroom. Many others have not been brought into 
court at all, and the insurance people have paid up 
as pleasantly as they might. In Chicago, not so very 
long ago, the thing was an organised racket by which 
a couple of million pounds had been obtained — 
largely from Lloyds’ of London — before the gang was 
broken up. 

Of all the strange stories that might be told of jewel 
swindles the case of Lieutenant and Mrs. Cameron 
is one of the most dramatic. Cameron was a young 
artillery lieutenant stationed at Edinburgh, and he 
was passionately devoted to his wife. On a day in 
19 1 1 this lady was entrusted by a London firm of 
jewellers with a pearl necklace, which she told them 
she believed she could induce a wealthy friend to 
buy. The necklace was ultimately returned to them, 
Mrs. Cameron contenting herself with an imitation 
of similar pattern. 

Before she returned the genuine necklace, however, 
she had insured it for £6,500, the insurance company, 
of course, believing that it was hers. The next act 
in the drama was staged in Edinburgh. While she 
was looking into a shop window in Princes Street, the 
necklace (so her story went) was snatched from her 
by a dark, slender, shabby man who vanished in the 
dusk. The police took up the case. So too did an 
emissary of the underwriters. Neither of them were 
long in coming to the conclusion that there was 
something fishy about the business. 

Cameron, for instance, was not a wealthy man. 
His balance at the bank was only £45. The pay of 
young artillery officers does not run to £6,500 
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necklaces. No one had seen the theft committed, 
although two reputable people were found who were 
standing near Mrs. Cameron while she was gazing 
into the shop window. 

She, however, held to her story. The necklace, 
she explained, had been sent to her from France by 
a certain “ Billie Walker,” a man with an income of 
£30,000 a year, with whom she was on terms of the 
closest friendship. Indeed, letters were later pro- 
duced signed in that name. In one of them in which 
language of warm affection was used he alluded to a 
pearl necklace that he was sending to her. There 
were other letters in which it was mentioned signed 
“ Mary Nutting.” 

The strange thing, however, was that “ Billie 
Walker ” was not to be found. There was no trace 
of him at the hotels mentioned in the letters, nor 
was his name to be found in the visitors’ books. A 
Miss Nutting was found, but she denied that she had 
written any letters to Mrs. Cameron. She did not 
even know her. 

It was not surprising that Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Cameron were arrested. Among the letters found in 
their belongings was one from Mrs. Cameron’s maid 
addressed to a friend on the Riviera, asking that the 
other letters should be posted from there. These 
were roughly the facts that were brought out at the 
trial before that lasted seven days in the High Court 
of Justiciary, which was followed with enormous 
interest. Cameron refused to give evidence and in 
the end a verdict of guilty was returned. The 
prisoners were awarded three years’ penal servitude 
each. 

Lieutenant Cameron was removed from the Army. 
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His wife fell ill in prison and was released after a 
few months. A year or so later she confessed that 
her husband was entirely innocent. She alone had 
conceived and carried out the fraud and he had 
maintained a chivalrous silence in the belief that any 
attempt to vindicate himself would injure her. Mrs. 
Cameron was torn with anguish and remorse. 

“ Do believe ! Oh do believe ! ” she cried. “ He 
is suffering so cruelly now for being extraordinarily 
noble and true to the poor, sinful woman he married.” 

Strenuous and influential efforts were made to get 
a re-trial. One petition was signed, among others, 
by five dukes, twenty members of the Privy Council, 
and 126 generals. But war broke out in 1914 and 
nothing had been done. Cameron was allowed to 
rejoin the Army as a private and fought gallantly. 
In 1917 he received a free pardon and was restored 
to his old rank. Within a little he was a major, had 
won the D.S.O., the C.B.E., the Legion of Honour 
and other distinctions. 

So far this reads like a romance. In 1924 sudden 
tragedy came again. Cameron, who was then com- 
manding a battery at Sheffield, was disappointed 
because he had been passed over for an appointment 
as military attache at Riga which he had confidently 
expected. In a fit of despair he shot himself. So 
died a very chivalrous gentleman. 
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OF THE TRANSMUTATION OF GOLD AND LIKE MARVELS ; OF THE 
MAKER OF DIAMONDS AND HOW SIR JULIUS WERNHER LOST £64,000 

F OR ages wise men, cranks and crooks have sought 
for the philosopher’s stone. That stone, accord- 
ing to legend, hung in the Ark, and on the very 
morning on which I am writing these words a re- 
search chemist who claimed to have found a way of 
extracting gold from lava was killed by accident 
while erecting a furnace — on the day before he was 
due to stand his trial for forgery. 

A lot of money has flowed from one pocket to 
another since the philosopher’s stone was first talked 
about. It has been a stand-by of the “ con ” man 
for generations because not only fools but some of 
the cleverest men in history have believed in it. 
Many discoveries of real consequence from gun- 
powder to Dresden china have been made in searching 
for a method of transmuting base metals into gold. 

Frank Froest, an eminent Scotland Yard man in 
his time, once told me of a plausible adventurer who 
all but convinced a leading firm of West End jewellers 
that he could manufacture gold. He was apparently 
very open and above board. Interested people were 
permitted to examine his furnaces, his crucibles and 
the rest of his paraphernalia. They were invited to 
witness demonstrations. They were allowed to ex- 
amine the material he used both before and after 
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it had been subjected to his process. Certainly there 
was no gold in it beforehand. Equally undeniably 
there were grains of gold in it afterwards. 

The detective made a point of attending a demons- 
tration — not, of course, in his proper character — and 
noticed that the chemist from time to time stirred 
the contents of the crucibles with a steel rod. There 
was nothing peculiar in the action itself, but what 
did strike Froest as odd was that the man never took 
his gloves off during the demonstration. Suddenly 
the detective sprang forward and wrenched one 
glove off. The fraud was instantly revealed. Inside 
the fingers there was gold dust which had trickled 
imperceptibly through a tiny hole into the crucible 
to be swallowed up by the molten material. 

In the days when gold was in more common 
circulation than it is now, a student of human nature 
turned quite a few dishonest pennies by the pretence 
of having invented a method of “ sweating ” gold 
coins which was absolutely undetectable. This was 
played on people, like so many victims of the “ con ” 
man, not too fastidious in selecting ways to wealth. 
They would be shown an imposing array of tanks 
filled with some special kind of acid. In these the 
speculators were invited to leave their gold coins to 
soak for twenty days. At the end of that time, they 
were told, the coins would be dredged up apparently 
unaltered, but leaving behind a residue of gold that 
would yield an immense profit. It was plain to the 
meanest intellect that the more you speculated the 
more you accumulated. The suckers were allowed 
to lock the vats and hold the keys themselves. 

At the end of twenty days the vats and the liquid 
were still there. Not so the “ con ” man — and the 
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mug might dredge till he was blue in the face with- 
out finding a trace of gold. 

People who claim to have discovered a means of 
transmuting gold crop up every few months. Some 
of them are perfectly honest and have probably 
deceived themselves, for in many substances there 
are minute gold impurities which can be made to 
reveal themselves, although only at the cost of infinite 
cost and labour. So too, precious stones have 
actually been manufactured in laboratory experi- 
ments, but only of trifling value out of all proportion 
to the cost of production. Many scientists have done 
it. Which brings me to the story of how Sir Julius 
Wernher was diddled out of £64,000. 

Now Sir Julius Wernher was the last person in the 
world one might assume likely to fall for the wiles 
of the confidence trickster. He was a millionaire, 
one of the heads of the De Beers company which 
owned the great South African diamond mines, and 
an immensely shrewd man of the world. He and 
his partner Alfred Beit were practically rulers of the 
diamond market. 

This, however, was the very fact that Henri 
Lemoine, a French engineer who had some little 
experience of fraud, counted upon. Sir Julius would 
know that it was scientifically practicable to make 
diamonds. To that extent the ground was prepared. 
If he could be induced to believe that a means of 
manufacturing them on a commercial scale had been 
found his reactions would be interesting — and profit- 
able. For unless he did something the market might 
become flooded with cheap gems and De Beers would 
be ruined. 

Lemoine was too adroit to approach the De Beers 
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A £6,000,000 SECRET 

people direct. He carried out experiments with a 
great parade of secrecy, but he saw that news reached 
the right persons. Presently rumours began to come 
to the De Beers chiefs. They were positive and 
circumstantial and carried by usually reliable people. 
Wernher and his colleagues saw catastrophe imminent 
if these things were true, and like good business men 
they hastened to get in touch with Lemoine. 

Lemoine was only too willing to show the diamond 
magnates how completely they were at his mercy. 
With effusive politeness he received them at his house 
in the Rue Lecourbe, Paris, and although, as he 
pointed out, they could scarcely expect him to reveal 
his complete secret — for which he wanted six million 
pounds — he was perfectly ready to prove his claims. 

His showmanship was impeccable, his patter would 
have done credit to any conjurer. He submitted to 
be stripped and searched before he started operations 
in his laboratory. The various substances of which 
diamonds were to be made were examined to make 
sure that no gem was concealed in them, and then 
sealed in a crucible. This was placed in an electric 
furnace where it was supposed to be subjected to 
enormous heat. After a while it was withdrawn and 
the matrix broken open. A number of diamond 
flints or “ needles ” were taken out. The experts 
had no doubt that they were diamonds. They were 
not of any great value, it was true, but they did 
substantiate Lemoine’s claim. 

“ I have made bigger ones than these,” he ex- 
plained, spreading his hands expressively, “ and sold 
them to Paris jewellers. But my facilities here are 
limited. With money to build a proper laboratory 
there is no limit to what might be done.” 
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“ Would you mind repeating the experiment ? ” 
asked Sir Julius. “ And would you mind if I mixed 
the materials under your directions ? ” 

“ Certainly, monsieur.” Lemoine bowed courte- 
ously. 

With a dozen sharp eyes watching him closely, 
alert for the slightest suspicion of trickery, he went 
over his mumbo-jumbo again. He must have been 
a master of sleight of hand. Sir Julius Wernher 
was convinced. It is quite possible that he had heard 
of an English peer (also a dupe) who had actually 
taken life-sized diamonds from the crucible. So he 
ultimately agreed to finance the adventurer in build- 
ing and equipping a diamond factory at Argeles, 
near Pau. Lemoine suggested that a waterfall near 
that location would be useful in providing power for 
his dynamos. 

An agreement was drawn up. Lemoine was reason- 
able about it. Naturally he could not divulge his 
secret, but he was willing to write the formula, place 
it in a sealed envelope, and have it deposited in a 
London bank. What other guarantee of good faith 
could he have made ? 

The months went by. The diamond magnate’s 
cheque book was in constant requisition for the 
expenses of equipping the factory and of fresh experi- 
ments were enormous. At the end of two years the 
millionaire had spent £64,000, but no synthetic 
diamonds were forthcoming. He became a little 
tired. 

One day he made a surprise visit to the house in 
the Rue Lecourbe, accompanied by a couple of 
experts. The optimistic Lemoine greeted them 
warmly. Things were progressing. Soon he would 
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be turning out jewels of remarkable size and fabulous 
value. Would he mind making one of his experi- 
ments ? To be sure. It was a privilege. 

This time there was a little variation in the pro- 
gramme. One of the experts quietly dropped a cut 
diamond in the crucible. When this came out with 
the usual “ needles ” Lemoine was deeply hurt and 
enraged at such a sign of lack of confidence, especially 
when he was asked why the incredible temperature 
to which it had been subjected had left it unharmed. 
But Sir Julius was not impressed by his indignation 
at the slur on his honour. His growing suspicions 
had reached a climax. 

Within a day or two Lemoine was arrested and 
charged with fraudulently obtaining money by means 
of “ prestidigitation and conjuring.” As a much 
injured man, his assurance in no way deflated, he 
appeared before the examining magistrate. He, 
Henri Lemoine, guilty of fraud. It was a ludicrous 
accusation. He was a scientist and all his claims to 
be a maker of diamonds could be verified. In a 
little more time. . . . 

An examining magistrate in France is not picked 
for his childlike faith, and it says much for Lemoine’s 
acting that he did leave the impression that it was 
possible a mistake had been made. 

“ Can you make me a diamond ? ” asked the 
magistrate. 

Lemoine shrugged his shoulders. Had he ever 
heard the expression he might have retorted could a 
duck swim ? So he was released on bail on the 
understanding that he would produce a diamond, 
made under conditions verified by witnesses, in a 
little over two months’ time. 
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Meanwhile Sir Julius had been taking legal action 
over the formula that had been confided to the care 
of the bank in London. Lemoine fought an applica- 
tion that was made for its production through a 
couple of courts, but eventually an order was made 
that the sealed envelope should be delivered to the 
Paris magistrate to be opened at his discretion. 

The day dawned for Lemoine to fulfil his promise. 
Smiling and triumphant he handed to the magistrate 
one small but indubitable diamond. The magistrate 
shook his head. He still doubted. Something bigger 
and better would have to be shown to make good 
the claims. 

“ The time has been very short,” complained 
Lemoine. 

“ I will give you another week,” said the magistrate. 
“ Kindly make me a diamond within that time.” 

The adventurer beamed on the court and threw 
out his chest. M. le Juge, he assured that functionary 
earnestly, should not be disappointed again. There 
would be no doubt the next time. He would make 
a diamond — such a diamond — of a size, shape and 
value never before seen. It would be made like a 
bottle stopper exactly to fit the mouth of his crucible. 

“ No such diamond exists,” he declared. “ You 
will therefore be assured that it is of my own making.” 

On that understanding he was released. Paris 
had by this time become vastly interested in the 
comedy, and the principal comedian basked in the 
limelight as if he were enjoying himself. The joke 
was made the more richly comic to the sceptical 
Parisians by his assumption of gravity. As the days 
slipped away he explained to the newspaper men 
that his conscience had suddenly become sensitive. 
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“ I have been thinking earnestly,” he said. “ When 
I make this diamond which will be worth £800,000, 
what will become of the diamond trade? I ask 
myself : Ought I in fairness to make the diamond ? 
Ought I for my own benefit to ruin thousands of 
honest toilers whose all depends on the value of 
these precious stones ? I wonder. I hesitate.” 

But he did not hesitate much longer. There was 
no Lemoine present in court on the appointed day. 
To a group of lawyers and diamond magnates the 
examining magistrate blandly explained that the 
adventurer had taken to flight. In the circumstances 
he proposed to break the seals of the celebrated 
envelope and read the formula. In a dead silence 
he did so : 

“To make diamonds it will suffice to employ the following 
processes : 

“ 1. Take an electric furnace. 

“ 2. Take some powder of carbon obtained from sugar. 

“ 3. Place this carbon in a crucible. 

“ 4. Deposit it in a furnace and raise the temperature to 
from 1,500 degrees to 1,800 degrees with a tension of no volts. 

“5. When this temperature is attained apply pressure through 
the cover. 

“ 6. The diamonds are now ready and it only remains to 
take them from the furnace. 

“ Henri Lemoine.” 

For a hesitating second the diamond magnates 
looked at each other. Then someone chuckled and 
instantly a roar of laughter shook the room. Even 
the grim face of Sir Julius Wemher relaxed. It had 
cost him £64,000, but, after all, he could afford it. 

As a little of an anti-climax came a letter to the 
magistrate from M. Lemoine, always polite even in 
adversity. He regretted he could not present himself 
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as he had taken a resolution to leave Paris on account 
of malignant rumours, and continue his studies else- 
where. If he was successful he would return with 
the monster diamond. 

He returned, in fact, without the diamond, but 
between two detectives. Shortly afterwards he left 
again to commence a weary six years’ penal servitude. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


OF IMPOSTORS AND TALE-TELLERS AMUSING AND OTHERWISE J THE 
CAPTAIN OF KOPENICK AND HIS IMITATORS ; OF CHIEF WHITE ELK 
AND HIS TOUR ; AND OF A DRAMATIC DISAPPEARANCE 

I T is a paradox but it is a fact that there are im- 
postors who impose upon no one more thoroughly 
than upon themselves. There are swindlers who 
come to believe their own fantastic stories, which 
naturally makes them more convincing to other 
people. It is perhaps a toss-up whether they finish 
in a lunatic asylum or a prison, but the odds are 
usually in favour of the latter where they have 
despoiled other people of much money. That, in 
itself, is held to be a proof of sanity. But only a 
disordered mind, or perhaps a distorted vanity, can 
account for many cases that come before the courts. 

I hasten to add that the majority of adventurers 
and adventuresses are very sane indeed. They take 
the cash and hope for a safe getaway. But among a 
preponderance of mean and despicable rascals there 
are to be found some with a saving grace of humour 
or generosity. Some few, there is no doubt, really 
enjoy the game as much for its own sake as for the 
spoils, and embark on a stunt as much for the thrill 
and the laugh as for the material profit. 

Of such a type must have been that Captain of 
Kopenick who has become almost legendary, and 
who set the whole world laughing in 1906. This 
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man was a crook named Wilhelm Voigt who attired 
himself in the full array of a German guards’ captain 
in the days when a military officer in Germany was 
little less than a demi-god. In this guise he per- 
emptorily assumed command of a company of guards 
that was passing in the street and marched them to 
the town hall of the little town of Kopenick. This 
he ordered to be surrounded. The gallant captain, 
attended by a military escort, entered the office of 
the surprised burgomaster and to his consternation 
placed him and the town treasurer under arrest. 
Then, having appropriated a considerable sum of 
money, he sent the two officials to Berlin under a 
guard while he made his own escape. Seldom has 
any roguery stirred gaiety among nations as did this 
exploit as soon as it leaked out. Sad to say he was 
arrested after a week’s search. 

A rather clumsy imitator arose in Spain in 1929. 
A deserter from the Foreign Legion, one Jose Abad 
Helices, resplendent in the uniform of a Spanish army 
captain and accompanied by two soldiers, descended 
on the custodian of army funds at the town of Villarejo 
de Fuentes, and declared that he had been sent to 
make an investigation. He searched the office, 
seized a number of documents and £60 in cash 
which he took to the town hall where he left it with 
one of his soldiers in charge. He then went off, 
leaving word that the rest of the funds must be 
handed over the next day, when he would continue 
the inspection. But by the next day enquiries had 
been made and when he turned up he was met by 
the Civil Guard who haled him off to Madrid to be 
tried by court martial. 

Another of this type was Stanley Weinburg, who 
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was, like so many others, probably more of a mad- 
man than a swindler. As Consul-General of Rou- 
mania he inspected American naval vessels in the 
Hudson, and gave out statements praising their 
excellent discipline. Afterwards he promoted him- 
self to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and would have 
successfully carried out an inspection of the New 
York Navy Yard, but that he made the mistake of 
wearing a captain’s trousers with the jacket of an 
admiral. Next he introduced himself as a notable 
from Afghanistan to President Harding. At various 
times his sanity was questioned and he took a subtle 
revenge by posing as Dr. Wyman, the New York 
State Commissioner in Lunacy. In that guise he 
delivered an address at the opening of the Middlesex 
College of Medicine at Cambridge, Mass., in which 
he denounced alienists who appeared as witnesses at 
criminal trials. 

Then there was Otto Stephane, who in 1929 killed 
himself in Brussels. Posing as the “ Duke of Der- 
vueren ” he decorated in the name of the King of 
the Belgians General Allen, who was then command- 
ing the American Army of Occupation in Germany. 
Incidentally he obtained loans of varying amounts 
from four hundred officers of the British and American 
forces. I think, however, the laurel should be 
awarded to an ex-convict named Bernard Gallagher, 
who appeared as an inspector-general of police in 
Donegal, inspected the police, and on leaving bor- 
rowed £7 from a chief officer. At other times this 
man had posed as a long-lost son in Londonderry, 
and as a long-lost husband in Donegal. In the 
latter case he was only unmasked when he sat by 
the fireside and took off his boots. The woman 
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observed that he had ten toes — whereas her husband 
had had a toe amputated. 

A very famous escapade was that of Louis de 
Rougemont — his real name was Grin — who appeared 
out of the blue and sold tales of marvellous adven- 
tures in unknown parts of the earth to a magazine. 
But journalists — I speak as one myself— are willing 
enough to be fooled with wild and woolly tales if 
you go the right way about it. Another of the 
great race of liars was Dr. Cook, who claimed to 
be the first discoverer of the North Pole in company 
with his faithful Eskimo retainers Etukisook and 
Ahwelsh. Eminent scientists welcomed and feted 
the successful explorer when he returned in triumph 
to Copenhagen, and not until a shrewd young 
journalist (now Sir Philip Gibbs), turned up and 
asked some pointed and embarrassing questions was 
the bubble pricked. Gibbs was a newspaperman 
who was not to be fooled. The incorrigible doctor 
later claimed to have scaled an inaccessible mountain 
peak in America, but his news this time met with a 
rather chilly reception. In 1923 he reappeared in 
the public eye for the last time. He had taken part 
in a colossal oil swindle in Texas, and was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ imprisonment. “ Ananias and 
Sapphira are almost forgotten,” observed the judge, 
“ but we still have Dr. Cook.” 

It seems to be amazingly easy for an impostor to 
get people to take him at his own valuation. For two 
and a half years an undertaker posed as a doctor and 
treated patients until he was unmasked in 1931. 
There was a young man who took holiday engage- 
ments as a curate at Pudsey, Morecambe, and other 
northern towns, conducting services, preaching ser- 
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mons, and even celebrating marriages. He made so 
excellent an impression that, even when he was 
exposed, some members of his congregation offered 
to subscribe for his defence. Another man who 
carried on as a curate for several months in churches 
in Dalston and Canonbury was, in fact, an ex-convict 
who had begun life as a pitboy. His sermons are 
said to have been a little too worldly. Even more 
singular was the case of a Russian named Tarlowski 
who was sentenced in Paris in 1927 for entering a 
convent while pretending to be a bishop. He had 
posed in Spain as the Bishop of Odessa, and had 
conducted a service in Bordeaux in full canonicals. 
Some events in his career were a masquerade as a 
young girl in order to obtain admission to a convent 
in eastern Europe, and a claim to be the son of a 
Russian Grand Duke. More than once he had been 
declared insane, but always he had been released. 
This time he got three years’ imprisonment. 

Let us pass to the dazzling if brief career of Chief 
White Elk who was almost, but not quite, received 
at Buckingham Palace in picturesque Red Indian 
costume. At the last moment it was found that he 
was not, as he had claimed to be, one of the chiefs 
who had made the acquaintance of the Prince of 
Wales when he visited his Alberta ranch. There was 
later some little bother, into which it will be charit- 
able not to enquire, and Chief White Elk drifted to 
Belgium, where, dressed up in full war paint, he 
acted as an advertisement for a Wild West film. 
Afterwards he travelled with considerable pomp as 
an Indian chief and gave lectures. 

In his imposing finery — imposing in every sense — 
he cut a brave figure in the eyes of two wealthy 
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Italian ladies of noble family when he met them at 
Nice. These were the Countess Antoinette Olga 
Khevenhuller-Metsch, and her mother the Countess 
Melanie. There was also a brother Count George. 
They accepted him on his own showing as chief of 
the Canadian Iroquois, who on his mother’s side was 
descended from the Bourbons, the Royal house of 
France. In Canada he owned vast wealth, princi- 
pally oil wells which the British Government would 
not allow him to exploit. Among the wonders of 
his ancestral home was a stream on one side in 
which fish were caught ; on the other side was a 
hot stream in which they were cooked. 

The countesses were impressed. Chief White Elk 
was invited to stay with them at their country house 
at Friuli. He seems to have made himself quite one 
of the family. He used their horses and motor-cars 
freely, and when touring around with the Countess 
Antoinette and her brother often spoke of their house 
as “ my chateau,” apparently without evoking any 
protest. Indeed, during the next few months the 
women lent him sums totalling in all 1,100,000 lire 
— between £8,000 and £9,000. 

Thus financed, he set out on a colourful tour of 
Italy and flung money about with regal magnificence. 
His costume at this time was striking, to say the least. 
There was a kind of helmet with four tall plumes, 
bearing some sort of resemblance to Indian head- 
gear, long earrings fastened round the ears by a 
cord, a short tight grey waistcoat, and long black 
trousers with plumes along the seams. 

So as a Red Indian prince he went from town to 
town, attended by a following of hangers-on, and 
was received in many places with great demonstrations 
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as a person of distinction. At Fiume he was invited 
to preside at a great public function, and his arrival 
was heralded by some American tune which the 
band believed to be the Red Indian national anthem. 
A fortnight later he was at Bari, where he was received 
by the mayor and council, and the commander of 
the Fascist militia with a band. The mayor delivered 
an address of welcome to which the chief replied 
with great dignity. It is said that in Rome he 
appeared in costume at an audience with the Pope 
and received a portrait inscribed with a friendly 
message. 

Thus he swept all before him. He was prodigal 
in his generosity to public institutions and private 
individuals. In Florence police had to be put on 
special duty outside his hotel to save him from the 
attentions of the crowd. For it was one of his 
pleasing habits during an afternoon drive to scatter 
notes of high denominations to all and sundry. He 
had a secretary to deal with a flood of begging 
letters. 

This kind of thing went on through the summer 
of 1925. Perhaps his countesses were getting a little 
tired of him by this time, and it is clear that the 
brother, Count George, had his suspicions. What- 
ever the reason funds began to dry up. There was 
a little spell in hospital and then White Elk tried his 
luck in Switzerland. 

But temperamental Italians and hard-headed Swiss 
hotel-keepers are quite different propositions. He 
ran up a bill at a Neuchatel hotel and the manager, 
not convinced of his princely quality, denounced 
him to the police. He was cast into prison, where 
he remained while his life story was ruthlessly ex- 
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plored. They whittled his identity down to that of 
Edgar La Plante, a native of Rhode Island in the 
United States, who had been among other things 
an itinerant vendor of serpent oil and a fourth-rate 
film actor and variety artist. The countesses, who 
seemed at first to have gloried in the sensation he 
had created, were distinctly annoyed when it became 
known that their protege was not only an impostor 
but a married man — in fact, he was said to have not 
only one wife in England but another in Rhode 
Island. 

Finally La Plante found himself in the hands of 
the Italian police, but was comforted while in prison 
by daily floral offerings from anonymous admirers, 
who evidently looked upon him as an ill-used man. 
Even the countesses whom he had defrauded gave 
evidence against him with great reluctance. Not 
so the count, who is reported to have been “ ex- 
plicit and bitter ” in his denunciation. White Elk 
finished up with a sentence of five years’ imprison- 
ment. 

In the art of “ telling the tale ” women are little 
if anything inferior to men, as several episodes 
mentioned in this book may recall. Their imagina- 
tion and resource are just as fertile, and their lies, 
however far-fetched, are swallowed just as easily. 

For seven years a domestic servant named Martha 
Barthe battened on two women who ran a flourishing 
millinery business in Berlin, until her extortions 
brought them to ruin. The story that she had told 
them, shorn of some of its trimmings, amounted to 
this : She was, she said, the daughter of the ex- 
Kaiser’s sister, Princess Sophia of Greece. She had 
married Prince Boris of Greece, from whom she had 
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been divorced, and had then been morganatically 
married to the ex-Crown Prince of Germany. 

She had [says a report of her trial in 1928] told stories of the 
arrival of the ex-Kaiser and his wife to see their royal relative, 
and the milliners had sent elaborate dinners to the house of 
the false princess for the invisible Imperial guests. They gave 
money to help the Crown Prince to get a divorce from the 
Crown Princess Cecilie ; to pay a ransom to robbers who had 
captured him ; and to relieve the necessities of Prince August 
Wilhelm. They supplied the false princess with mourning 
dresses, which had to be of the best material so that she should 
not be outdone by the Crown Princess. 

All this nonsense had been accepted as truth. 
Martha was given two years’ imprisonment. 

One January morning in 1929 there were reports 
of a dramatic accident in Wales. A big car was 
being driven by moonlight along a coastal road by 
a Miss Violet Charlesworth when it crashed against 
a wall. So violent was the impact that Miss Charles- 
worth was flung through the windscreen, over the 
wall and into the sea forty feet below. Her sister 
and a chauffeur, who were also in the car, reported 
the accident, but they were apparently suffering 
from shock and their accounts were so confused as 
to shed little light on the affair. They were taken 
back to their home at St. Asaph. 

Search was made for the body, but it could not be 
found. That struck many people as odd, particularly 
the local fishermen and others acquainted with the 
coast, for they declared that it could not have been 
washed away. There was very little depth of water 
at that spot even at high tide. 

I happened to be sent down by a London news- 
paper to find out a little more about the tragedy. 
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Miss Charlesworth, it appeared, had lived with her 
mother, her younger sister and three or four servants 
in a moderately sized house in the village — I believe 
it is really a city, since it boasts a cathedral — of 
St. Asaph. She was by all accounts a pretty girl, 
gentle, modest, well-educated and intelligent. Local 
talk had it that she would have inherited a fortune 
of £180,000 when she became twenty-five years old. 
It seemed a sad affair. 

By and by, however, some funny points were 
remarked. The car in which the accident happened 
— a big Minerva — had received no damage beyond 
the broken windscreen. Since I travelled back to 
London in it myself I can answer for that. There 
were no traces of blood nor any marks on the rocks 
where she was supposed to have fallen. True, there 
were picked up a notebook and a tam-o’-shanter that 
had belonged to her, but they did not carry the 
mystery much further. 

The day following the accident the sister and the 
chauffeur left St. Asaph, so that it was impossible 
to get any additional details from them. Indeed, 
callers at the villa, many of whom wished to ask 
pointed questions, were not welcomed, and were 
kept rigidly outside the high stone wall that encircled 
the house. I have a vivid recollection, after what 
was virtually a siege of several weeks, of the cook 
being dragged over the wall by an enterprising re- 
porter who hoped to get some kind of a story from 
her, while those within discouraged her flight both 
by verbal remonstrances and by hanging on to her 
legs. 

Where was Miss Charlesworth— or where was her 
body? Cynics began to make out-spoken guesses. 
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For it seemed that this pretty, soft-spoken girl had 
been cutting quite a dash. There was the villa at 
St. Asaph to which the family had removed from a 
small house in Rhyl. There were a couple of cars 
and a chauffeur in the days when cars were not as 
cheap as they are now. There was talk of a country 
house in Wiltshire which she had redecorated and 
where she had established kennels for the expensive 
pedigree dogs of which she was very fond. And she 
had leased for seven years a house in Ross-shire of 
some pretensions. She was understood to be look- 
ing for an estate for which she was prepared to pay 
£80,000. In Scotland, as in Wales, she had been 
accepted without any doubt. The Ross-shire house 
was decorated with the tartan of the Gordons which 
was supposed to be her clan. She appeared at social 
functions and there was no breath of doubt that she 
was a genuine heiress. Her passion for motoring was 
well known and she drove as furiously as Jehu among 
the rough mountain roads, often at night. 

But little if any of this had been paid for. Motors, 
houses, jewellery and all the rest of it had been sup- 
plied on credit, and it was an inevitable assumption 
that her “ death ” had been staged to cover a flight 
from her creditors and dupes. She had had dealings 
in stocks and shares in which £10,000 of somebody’s 
money — not her own — had been lost. Money had 
been borrowed from various people in sums running 
from hundreds into thousands. Her apparent child- 
like simplicity had deluded hard-headed business 
men and social acquaintances alike. They all be- 
lieved that when she was twenty-five she would come 
into the huge fortune left her by a rather vague 
gentleman named MacDonald. 
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There were still a few faithful and credulous souls 
who held to the belief that she had been killed. 
These did not include the newspapers, the police, or 
certain creditors who took out distress warrants and 
seized among other things a Borzoi hound. 

Meanwhile we had found that some hours before 
the tragedy was reported two girls had had tea at 
a Bangor hotel. Both wore motor veils and one of 
them had spent some time studying a railway time- 
table. She had been wearing a crimson cloak with 
a blue fox edging. And Miss Violet Charlesworth 
had such a cloak. 

It was a beautiful clue, but, unfortunately, there 
seemed to be many ladies who wore crimson cloaks. 
The most plausible theory was that she had taken 
train for Holyhead and crossed over to Ireland. The 
only thing against this was that she was seen simul- 
taneously at Swansea, Birmingham, the Isle of Man, 
Crewe and half a dozen other places, for by this time 
the public was taking an enthusiastic interest in the 
mystery. Meanwhile, her solicitor talked about taking 
out letters of administration. 

A week or two went by, and then a brilliant young 
newspaperman, the late Harold Ashton, received a 
hint and took a long chance. News had come of a 
young lady, calling herself Margaret Cameron Mac- 
leod, who was staying at Oban in the far north of 
Scotland. It might have been one of those false 
clues that were turning up by the score, but Ashton 
reflected that the north of Scotland was a queer 
place for young women visitors in the depth of 
winter, and made a dash for it. He was in the last 
train that got through before a landslide cut off 
communication for a considerable period. 
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“ Miss Macleod ” gave no sign of being discon- 
certed by his arrival. She received him with a story 
that was pat and effortless. Of course it was ludicrous 
to suspect her of being the missing Violet Charles- 
worth. With considerable detail she asserted that 
she was Margaret Cameron Macleod, whose parents 
were dead but had left her an ample fortune to travel 
and enjoy herself as the caprice moved her. Ashton, 
however, wired that he had found the missing woman. 

Presently other newspapermen arrived at Oban. 
Violet saw that the game was up, admitted her 
identity in a long interview and travelled up to 
London with two of them, having some difficulty in 
evading a rather amused crowd that had gathered 
to witness her arrival. 

I was introduced to her soon afterwards. She was 
meek but quite self-possessed. In fact so mild and 
retiring was she that it was simple to realise how 
difficult it might have been to conceive her as an 
unscrupulous and daring adventuress. Nor do I 
think she was — in her own eyes. In that way she 
was typical of many impostors. It was probably 
the easy acceptance of her first lie — when her family 
was living in modest circumstances at Derby — that 
had led her to gratify expensive tastes by the erection 
of an elaborate edifice of fabrications culminating in 
— when you come to think of it — that childish death 
mystery. I rewrote a sentimental song for her, but it 
did not set the world afire. She was persuaded to 
try and capitalise her notoriety by an appearance 
on the music-hall stage, but the public had had enough 
of her and gave unmistakable indications of resent- 
ment, so that the tour was cancelled. 

Ultimately she was charged with fraud and her 
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mother — who declared that she had believed the 
story of the legacy — as an accessory. They were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment and that was 
the last that was ever heard of them. Violet’s brief 
spell of limelight was over. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


OF FINANCIAL RACKETS ; OF BUCKET SHOPS, SHARE-PUSHERS AND 
THEIR WAYS J WITH SOME EXAMPLES OF SWINDLES ON THE GRAND 

SCALE 

S WINDLING on the grand scale is unfortunately 
one of the safest and most lucrative forms of graft. 
There is a deal of truth in the old saying that if you 
steal a fiver they put you in gaol, but if you steal a 
million they build you a monument. The bogus 
company promoter, the bucket-shop operator, the 
share-pusher, the long firm rascal are usually simply 
carrying out a confidence trick in a more wholesale 
way. All the familiar principles are there. 

Now it is troublesome enough to catch and convict 
the ordinary “ con man,” but it is ten times more 
difficult to bring to justice the financial adventurers 
who know every trick in the game, every gap in the 
net. You may hand a pickpocket over to the nearest 
policeman, but you can’t do that with the plausible 
gentleman who has tricked you out of £10 or £1,000 
and left you with a bunch of prettily engraved but 
worthless shares. 

The method of bringing a financial crook to justice 
is much more involved as a rule. It has often to be 
preceded by prolonged and intricate investigations, 
the engagement of expert accountants and lawyers, 
and possibly proceedings in the Bankruptcy Courts. 
Neither does the Public Prosecutor have time, men 
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or money enough for this kind of thing ; and he 
can deal only with the more obvious and flagrant 
cases. The others are left to the public spirit of 
individuals or of trade organisations. But prosecutions 
are costly and the result often uncertain where the 
swindler is on the hazy border line of the law. And, 
of course, many of them are careful to keep just 
inside it. 

One reaches almost astronomical and incredible 
figures in this region of confidence trickery. The 
statistics of the value of property stolen, given in Blue 
Books and official reports, do not begin to represent 
the true loss by crime of this nature that the nation 
suffers every year. Financial rackets must run into 
scores of millions. The amount can only be guessed 
at, for many of these cases do not come into the light 
of day at all. Here again the psychology of the 
confidence trick applies. Not only do questions of 
more expense and trouble operate in the mind of the 
dupe, but he is frequently unwilling that it should 
be known he has been gambling in shares. 

While this chapter was being written the Attorney- 
General broadcast a public warning against embark- 
ing on stock and share transactions except through 
a member of the Stock Exchange or with the advice 
of a bank manager. That may save some people, 
but there will still be plenty of dupes. “ I can always 
find mugs,” said one operator. “ My trouble is to 
select the best.” 

There are “ outside brokers ” — that is, not members 
of the Stock Exchange — who run perfectly fair and 
legitimate businesses. But it is not always possible 
to distinguish them from bucket shops. Members of 
the Stock Exchange are not allowed to advertise, 
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and are amenable to a strict code in the conduct of 
their business. They may only deal in shares sanc- 
tioned by the Stock Exchange Committee. Outside 
brokers are subject to no such control. This is another 
reason why rogues are able to prey on the unsophis- 
ticated with impunity. 

Take a typical case. A gang of share-pushers 
duped a fairly well-known man of unblemished 
reputation, whose career had been spent in one of 
the fighting services, into allowing himself to be 
registered as the proprietor of a company. He, need- 
less to say, believed it to be a perfectly genuine 
business, and his confidence as well as his name was 
of obvious value to the swindlers. In fact, he was 
only a dummy. 

A good office was taken and substantially furnished. 
Arrangements were made for reports on the stock 
markets to be periodically drawn up. These were, 
by the way, quite sound summaries of financial 
affairs, and the compilers acted in good faith. A list 
of the holders of various shares was compiled and 
15,000 circulars were issued twice a week incorpor- 
ating the reports. The firm offered to deal in shares 
on the instalment system — twenty-five per cent down 
and the rest by monthly instalments. 

There was nothing here to awaken distrust. In 
fact, a certain amount of genuine business was done. 
But after a few transactions had been carried out 
the client would receive a telephone call. The firm 
had some agreeable news for him. They had bought 
a parcel of shares for him and were about to sell them 
at a profit. 

The customer would express astonishment. He 
had given instructions for no such deal. 
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Quite true, the suave voice at the other end of 
the wire would agree. But the opportunity had 
arisen very suddenly and they had used their dis- 
cretion in his interest. A cheque would be along in a 
day or two. And, true enough, the cheque would 
arrive. Who could doubt such nice and honest folk ? 
Why, they might have kept the profit for them- 
selves ? 

A week or so later a motor-car would arrive at the 
client’s house. A man with scrupulously creased 
trousers and an engaging manner would present a 
letter of introduction from the firm. He had come 
to give some valuable information. Might he ask 
what sort of investments the client held ? 

His lip would curl as he examined the list — a quite 
polite curl expressive of pity rather than contempt. 
Of course some of these things were all right but . . . 
Might he suggest an advantageous change ? For 
instance there was the Bunkum Syndicate. He had 
inside information that a rich vein of copper had 
recently been discovered on their properties, and as 
soon as the news became public the shares were 
bound to boom. In the end the client would be 
hurrahed into exchanging good shares for an invest- 
ment in the Bunkum Syndicate — whose shares were 
practically waste-paper. 

In this particular case the rogues ultimately 
cleared out, leaving the man whose name they had 
used to “ hold the baby.” He was, I may add, 
utterly unconscious of the fraud until complaints 
were made and the real culprits had made their 
getaway. 

Some time, if you receive a glamorous circular 
inviting you to make a “ deal in margins ” from one 
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of these outside brokers, you will be reasonably safe 
in suspecting a ramp. 

All you have to do is to put up a margin or cover 
of a shilling a share. That is to say you send along 
£10 to speculate in the shares of some undertaking 
which we will assume stand at £1 each. That gives 
you an interest in two hundred shares. Should those 
shares advance in price to one guinea you will have 
made a shilling on each and doubled your £10. 
Should they fall to nineteen shillings your cover is 
exhausted, or as they say, “ run off.’* In other words 
you have lost your bet of £10 that they would rise — 
unless you send along additional cover. 

Now this kind of transaction is more or less common- 
place on the Stock Exchange, but the bucketeer has 
ways and means of his own. You are at his mercy 
to a considerable extent as to the price at which a 
deal is opened. It is not difficult for an adroit 
swindler to manipulate things so that the cover runs 
off. This is even simpler for him if you have taken 
his advice — conveyed perhaps in a telegram — as to 
the shares in which you should gamble. 

If you are likely to plunge deeper you may even 
make, and be paid, a profit on your first deal. After 
that you lose even if you win. For in that case you 
will be urged to leave your winnings for another 
venture. Pressure for payment will be met with a 
variety of excuses — or perhaps entirely ignored. It is 
waste of time going to lawyers, for you will then learn 
that the swindlers have only to plead the Gaming 
Act if you attempt to recover your money by legal 
process. 

Many of these people issue what purports to be a 
financial paper which is sent to prospective clients. 
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The Financial Something or Other is made up to look 
like the real thing, and perhaps bears a number that 
shows it is an old-established organ. There are rosy 
reports on companies and shares in which its owner 
is interested. There are also answers to enquiries. 
For instance : 

We have no hesitation in recommending Messrs. X & Co. 
as a reliable and trustworthy firm with whom you may deal 
with every confidence. We cannot assume any responsibility 
of any sort in this matter as we have no connection with any 
stockbroking firm. 

This ingenuous declaration was written by a 
gentleman who not only owned and edited the paper, 
but was the proprietor of the firm to whom he gave 
the testimonial. 

It is an old game to adorn rotten companies with 
a list of guinea-pig directors with titles, but it still 
pays. The public has a childlike belief in the 
integrity of a lord. Sometimes these directors are 
themselves dupes, or shall we say semi-dupes, willing 
enough to lend their titles for the sake of fat fees 
without knowing too much about the enterprises with 
which they are nominally associated. But there are 
some to whom it is a profession. 

The most notorious of these was the late Lord 
Haldon — he died a year or two ago — whose name on 
a prospectus was to many people as good as a certifi- 
cate that the company was a gross ramp. He could 
be bought quite cheaply by any promoter. His title, 
coronet, coat-of-arms and facsimile signature were 
used with effect on the unsophisticated. One of these 
companies paid him four pounds a week as chairman, 
but he probably would have taken less. Once he 
came to see me. I had exposed some particular 
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gross fraud in which his name was being used to 
fleece people out of thousands of pounds. That he 
was an accessory to a particularly mean sort of 
robbery did not seem to mean anything to him. His 
pity was all for himself. He was rather a pathetic 
old man. 

“ I was to get fifty pounds out of this,” he com- 
plained. “ I need a holiday badly, and if this falls 
through I shall have to do without it. I don’t think 
you are treating me fairly.” 

He sincerely believed that he was being ill-used, 
although for years he had been the hireling of shady 
company mongers and share-pushers. But at least 
he had the excuse of dire poverty, which cannot 
be said for many peers whose names appear on 
prospectuses. 

A glimpse of the activities of three bucket-shop 
kings will show some of the methods of the tribe, both 
big and small. These were three brothers named 
Mandeville who finally overstepped the mark and 
were each given six years’ penal servitude in 1926. 
“ It is practically an impossibility,” said a detective- 
inspector, “ to say with any accuracy the amount of 
money of which the public has been defrauded, but 
£500,000 would be a modest figure.” 

Alexis, the eldest, had been an office boy in an estate 
office and a bank clerk. But at twenty he found 
capital to start as a stock and share dealer, and five 
years later started the London and Paris Exchange 
Ltd. He had evolved a scheme of financial genius. 
The stockbroker with his commissions for buying and 
selling shares was to be cut out. It was just a question 
of bringing buyer and seller together. If one man 
wished to sell 100 X shares and another wished to 
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sell ioo X shares the London and Paris Exchange 
carried out the deal and made a profit on the margin 
between the buying and the selling price. 

This simple idea was boomed with every resource 
of publicity, and the Exchange flourished like a green 
bay tree. His brothers joined Alexis. Big and 
imposing headquarters were taken, branches were 
opened in the provinces, and the staff mounted to three 
or four hundred. 

Once clients were on the books they were deluged 
with propaganda to encourage them in their gambles. 
A weekly journal called London Opinion was acquired. 
This had a big popular sale, and was in fact quite 
a bright publication full of well-written light articles 
and good humorous drawings. The only feature that 
might have been called sinister was a single financial 
page. As a journalistic enterprise it must have shown 
a profit, and it did well for many years after it 
passed out of the Mandevilles’ hands. It was but 
one of many means by which they increased their 
wide circle of clients. There were plenty of people 
willing to entrust their capital to the Mandevilles 
to be invested. They drew profits — for a time. 

A couple of blackmailers saw an opportunity. They 
showed Alexis the proofs of a book called Dr. Basil : 
An Account of the Moorgate Street Gang of Outside Brokers 
and Sharpers, and he paid £2,000 to suppress it. When 
they made a further attempt to bleed him, however, 
he had them arrested and they were sent to prison for 
twelve months. 

As a matter of fact the London and Paris Exchange 
was living on its own tail. “ Profits ” were being 
paid out of capital. Boom times were vanishing. 
Clients wanted their money back. Alexis Mandeville, 
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sitting in his swagger offices, bluff, imperturbable, 
and jocular, advised them not to worry. He was not 
worrying. Let them sit tight and trust to him. 

Those who did sit tight were sorry. In 1909 the 
London and Paris Exchange went broke. Its liabili- 
ties were £424,437, its assets £3. 

The Mandevilles did not worry much. They 
formed a new company, Alexis Morton Mandeville 
Ltd., afterwards changed to Mandevilles Ltd. On 
this parent company they built other companies and 
started out to plunder the ever-gullible public once 
more. The Financial Mail and Exchange came into 
being with an organ to boost it called the Financial 
Mail. There was also the Financial Mail Operating 
Trust. A trust must have trustees, of course. One 
of them was a clerk who was promoted, given five 
hundred a year and told that he need not attend 
the office any more, for his salary would be sent 
to him. 

The Trust ran a series of what are called “ blind 
pools.” The theory of this gamble was very simple. 
A bunch of people subscribed for a pool. The money 
was invested in mines, shipping, oil — anything. Then 
a wonderful profit, according to the circulars thirty 
per cent, was made. Investors found that they 
invariably won on the first pool, but after that they 
might whistle for their capital or their profits. Some- 
times the “ profits ” of one pool were paid out of the 
investments in the succeeding pool. Which was all 
right, of course, as long as there was a sufficiency 
of new subscribers. But the end of the tale was 
always the same. The public lost their money. 

The Mandevilles hit upon the idea of selling shares 
by instalments. These were often shares in reputable 
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companies, but the subscribers never saw them. 
They were supposed to remain with the company till 
the full amount was paid off. When that occurred 
various excuses were made for non-delivery. 

Again the Mandevilles went into liquidation. It 
took two or three years to disentangle their affairs, 
but what it amounted to was that £494,000 had been 
received and only £55 was left. The Mandevilles 
had had thirty years’ run, but this time the thing 
was too raw. They were put on trial. 

“ Your dishonesty has been deliberate, cruel and 
prolonged,” said the judge in sentencing them. 

Walter Mandeville committed suicide shortly after 
his release in 1930. What happened to the other 
brothers I do not know. 

Even while the Mandevilles were tottering to their 
fall there came to England a legion of bad men from 
the United States. America had become too hot 
for some of them, and others imagined this country 
as the promised land. They proceeded to show the 
local practitioners what an intensive campaign really 
meant. There were “ gyppers ” and “ loaders,” 
skilled in all the arts of high pressure salesmanship. 
As was remarked in one case, “ no fish was too big or 
too small for their net. They defrauded with equal 
composure the butler of his savings of £100, and the 
well-to-do country clergyman of his £10,000.” 

The particular gold brick that they carried in their 
pockets at that time was oil. Oil was booming. 
They came armed with “ concessions,” “ reports from 
experts,” newspaper reports of wonderful oil finds, 
and glib tongues. You might buy shares in these 
wonderful properties, or you might buy a plot of land 
direct. Both were equally worthless. As the oil 
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racket began to get threadbare they explored fresh 
avenues, but even if they floated a company for 
extracting gold from cucumbers there was a never- 
failing supply of dupes. 

It may have been the success of these invaders which 
brought over in 1928 one who called himself Jacob 
Factor, although he had a variety of other names. 
Rather an amazing personality was this man, who 
had begun life as a barber, and could scarcely read 
or write. Yet before he had finished he took at least 
a million and a quarter off the British public. He 
had been seen, said one of his associates, to stake 
£120,000 upon the turn of a card on the gaming table 
without turning a hair. He won and lost enormous 
sums at continental casinos. Once he produced a 
thousand-pound note to pay his bill at a big London 
hotel and seemed upset because it could not be 
changed. 

Factor gathered about him a gang of able lieutenants, 
and they started the Broad Street Press Ltd. in 1928. 
A weekly financial paper was published and also a 
brochure : “ The Stock Exchange : Its Methods and 
Practice.” These were distributed in large quantities. 
Whatever they had to tell about the methods and 
practice of the Stock Exchange, Factor and his friends 
had a very intimate acquaintance with the methods 
and practice of share-pushing. The Official Receiver 
reported in 1931 : 

From March to October 1930, £1,619,737 was received from 
clients in payments of shares. The concern made a profit of 
£240,172 over the sale of shares in the Asbestos Holding Trust, 
one of nearly £500,000 over Vulcan Copper Mines Ltd., and 
nearly £600,000 over shares of the Rhodesia Border Mining 
Corporation Ltd. The books showed £709,180 was paid out 
to Factor himself in the name of H. Wise. 
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Which shows what can be done by an energetic 
crook, even if he cannot write his own name. 

Factor himself got out while the going was good. 
Some of his friends were not quite so quick and have 
spent terms in prison — at which no doubt they could 
afford to smile philosophically, for the most severe 
has been three years. The hue and cry for Factor 
found him living more or less openly at Chicago, but 
attempts that have been made to extradite him have 
met with no success. In 1933 he was kidnapped by 
gangsters who, he said, threatened to burn off his 
feet with a blowlamp, and to cut off one of his ears 
with scissors and post it to his wife. After being kept 
a prisoner for twelve days he was released on payment 
of £14,000. 

There are many ways by which the outsider — and 
sometimes the insider for that matter — can be fleeced 
by company frauds. The trail of financial history is 
full of them. Some of them scarcely enter into the 
scope of this book, but some matters to which I shall 
refer may be clearer to the uninitiated if I indicate two 
common methods of fraud practised by tricky com- 
pany directors. 

In the first the selling price of shares is deliberately 
pushed up. This is done by giving a false impression 
of the prosperity and prospects of a company. The 
balance sheets and reports may be cunningly con- 
cocted to hide losses, to suggest that the company 
is flourishing, by putting a false value on plant, stock 
and goodwill. Dividends may be paid on fictitious 
profits. The market may be “ rigged ” and big 
deals in shares take place which are really shams 
carried out between the operators and their nominees. 
Meanwhile, steadily and secretly, as many shares as 
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possible are sold at a high price. In the end the buyer 
may know that he has been cheated, but he might 
find it very difficult to prove it. 

Less common, and for obvious reasons less practised 
on the general public, is the scheme of frightening 
shareholders into parting with their holdings in a 
flourishing company at panic prices. Discouraging 
statements, the paying of profits into a secret reserve, 
calls upon shares that have not been fully paid up 
and similar devices figure in this manipulation. It 
is perhaps even more difficult to denounce as a fraud. 
Financiers, I may add, have been made amenable 
for both these crimes — but not often. 

One of the most spectacular of City adventurers 
was Horatio Bottomley. Like the Mandevilles he 
had a long run, but he was streets beyond them in 
ability and impudence. For years the astutest legal 
brains in the country tried to trip him up, but Bottom- 
ley was as slippery as an eel and always contrived 
to slip out of the net. Even now there are those who 
think of him as a lofty, high-minded patriot. In 
fact, he was in some ways the cleverest crook who 
ever lived, and except his brains there was nothing 
to differentiate him from the cheapest grafter who 
has ever stood in the Old Bailey dock. 

He was distinctly a personality and equally dis- 
tinctly a bom crook. For Bottomley was one of 
those rare men who if he had chosen might have made 
as much wealth honestly as he did dishonestly. But 
he preferred the dirtier way. He was a spell-binder 
in the office and on the platform. He talked himself 
out of many holes. Once he achieved the incredible 
feat of rousing his creditors to applause at a bank- 
ruptcy meeting. As a politician he was distrusted, 
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but the House of Commons was always filled when 
he was on his feet. Whatever might be thought of 
his merits as a writer he could at one time command 
huge sums for his journalistic efforts. He beat the 
big drum all his life. As someone said, he excelled 
in the business of sound rather than in the soundness 
of business. 

Bottomley was an East End boy, the son of a tailor’s 
cutter, who was brought up at an orphanage. Shop 
boy, wood engraver, commercial traveller, solicitor’s 
clerk, shorthand writer in the Law Courts. That 
was his record when at twenty-five he blossomed out 
as a financier. He brought about mergers of several 
printing and publishing companies, but his first big 
exploit was the formation of the Hansard Union with 
a capital of a million pounds. It collapsed within 
a couple of years and Bottomley and others were 
tried for fraud. He defended himself with a clever- 
ness that drew a compliment from Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, and was acquitted. 

All undaunted by this adventure, he continued his 
financial career. A boom was beginning in Australian 
and South African gold-mine shares and there was 
the usual get-rich-quick scramble. In the next ten 
years he floated a string of companies, most of which 
went into liquidation or were reconstructed. About 
£18,000,000 was involved in these various failures. 
There was action after action by people who had been 
induced to put money into his companies. Seventy 
cases were heard against him in a few years, and in 
several of them fraudulent misrepresentation was 
proved. 

Bottomley had his own ways of dealing with awkward 
situations. One woman obtained a verdict for 
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£50,000, which was confirmed on appeal. Bottomley 
talked of going to the House of Lords and declared 
confidently that he would win, in which case the 
plaintiff would not get a penny. His magic tongue 
persuaded her to settle for a sum not published and 
to sign a document withdrawing the fraud charges. 
Then he flooded the country with the posters of a 
journal with which he was connected : “ Case 

against Bottomley Collapses.” 

Among his spectacular ventures was the West 
Australian Market Trust which was successfully 
floated for £2,500,000. This was a holding company 
which was to buy up certain gold-mining companies 
in which Bottomley was interested. Among these 
was a concern known as the Northern Territories 
Gold Fields. Within a short while the shares in the 
Trust had dropped from £1 to eighteen pence. There 
was a stormy meeting of shareholders. Bottomley’s 
audacity and glibness did not desert him. He 
referred thus to the Northern Territories property : 

We found in one of our mines something like £4,000,000 worth 
of gold. To show we were not ready to accept everything that 
our own independent investigator said, we telegraphed : “ Is 
there not some mistake in this ? Verify your investigations and report 
again ? ” 

We received not only a reply from the person to whom we 
addressed it, but also from others who had previously occupied 
the position, and were then occupying positions of trust, all of 
them agreeing and concurring in this. 

That was simply a barefaced lie. 

Later on there was another meeting of the Trust. 
Some of the shareholders were anxious to know how 
£700,000 of the company’s money had disappeared. 
Bottomley assumed that bluff, frank air of his. 
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“ In all sincerity and honesty,” he said, “ I have 
not the remotest idea where the money has gone to. 
I daresay that books will show what has become of 
the money ; I know I haven’t had it.” 

One of the tricks of which Bottomley was suspected 
— it was never brought home to him — was of issuing 
unauthorised shares. That is, in effect, he would 
sell forged shares — the very offence of which Hatry 
was later convicted. On this count he had another 
narrow escape when in 1907 criminal proceedings 
were started against him. But at the police court 
stage the books that might have been damning 
evidence mysteriously disappeared and the prosecu- 
tion dropped. 

There were nasty tales, too, of blackmail with some 
of his journalistic enterprises. According to these 
when a doubtful company was being formed two 
articles about it would be written and submitted 
to the promoter. One would cost him £5,000 ; the 
other was free. The financier usually chose the 
former. 

So Bottomley was able to run newspapers and race- 
horses, acquire a lovely country house, be elected 
to Parliament and breakfast on kippers and cham- 
pagne. In 1912 he became bankrupt and started 
in a fresh line of business by running sweepstakes from 
Switzerland. During the war he made a remarkable 
come-back as a professional patriot. He delivered 
recruiting speeches — at fees which a cinema star might 
have envied — all over the country. He visited the 
trenches and was photographed among “ the boys,” 
wearing a steel helmet. 

“ Three men named Horatio,” he wrote, “ saved 
England — Horatio, Lord Nelson, Horatio, Lord 
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Kitchener, and . . . modesty forbids me to name 
the third.” 

He gave the Government financial advice which it 
did not heed. His great panacea was an issue of 
premium bonds. When the Government took no 
action to save the country in this way he did so him- 
self. He formed what he called the Victory Bond 
Club, with which were connected various other funds. 
Here are some extracts from one of his advertise- 
ments : 

New Road to Fortune. 

Buy Victory Bonds. 

£i Gives You the Opportunity of Winning £20,000. 

Mr. Bottomley Plays the Part of Fairy Godmother. 

British Empire Your Security. 

You Cannot Lose Your Money. 

The scheme was really nothing but a lottery. All 
money subscribed was to be invested in Government 
bonds. A proportion of the interest was to be paid 
to each subscriber and the remainder pooled. Then 
there would be a draw and the lucky winners would 
receive prizes. 

Money rolled in. Within a month -£466,000 had 
been received. Later this rose to £487,000. There 
was a balance of £38,000 after bonds had been bought 
which Bottomley calmly appropriated. He was just 
laying in a fresh stock of champagne, and there were 
his racing stables at Ostend and other personal 
expenses. Then he sold £85,000 worth of bonds, 
and among other things arranged to buy a news- 
paper. 

I do not propose to follow the fraud in all its in- 
tricacies, for there were wheels within wheels — 
a £100,000 Derby Sweep for the members of the 
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Victory Bond Club was one — but the principle will 
be clear. 

A Mr. Reuben Bigland who had had some unhappy 
experiences with Bottomley published a pamphlet 
denouncing him as a swindler. Bottomley started an 
action for criminal libel. For once he came badly 
out of a cross-examination. The case against Bigland 
was dismissed, but the admissions that had been 
extorted from Bottomley formed the basis of a charge 
of fraud. Once more he found himself at the Old 
Bailey trying to throw dust in the eyes of a jury. But 
after a long trial they convicted him and he was sent 
to prison for seven years. 

“ I am convicted by an appalling error of justice,” 
he wrote from gaol to the House of Commons when a 
motion for his expulsion was put, and added that he 
would “ rather his tongue was torn out by the root 
than that it should tell a lie.” 

A visitor (so one story goes) came across him 
making mailbags in prison. “ Hello, sewing ? ” he 
remarked. “ No — reaping,” returned Bottomley 
grimly. 

He had lost his hold on the public when he came 
out, and his attempt to start a new publication which 
was advertised with flaring posters — “ I have paid 
but . . .” — was a failure. In April 1933 he applied 
for an old-age pension — he was seventy-three — but 
in the following month he died in Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Bottomley and the Mandevilles were two types of 
financial swindlers. There is a family likeness in 
most of them, but a third example may be selected. 
This was Jabez Balfour, an amiable little dumpling 
of a man, with a deprecating smile and a nice taste 
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in cigars, whom I knew well before the war. Jabez 
was the pious sort, and the motto that was suggested 
for him — “ Let us prey ” — would have fitted admir- 
ably. Like Bottomley he was self-made, brought 
up humbly, and attained to dizzy heights. Un- 
like Bottomley, whose hypocrisy took a different 
shape, he went regularly to chapel. His speciality 
was real-estate companies, of which he promoted 
quite a number, the Goliath among them being 
the Liberator Building Society which ultimately 
crashed with liabilities of nearly eight and a half 
millions. 

Jabez was the first Mayor of Croydon. He became 
a Member of Parliament. He was a prominent 
figure in Nonconformist circles, an active philan- 
thropist, and a model landlord on the estate he 
acquired in Oxfordshire. If he had staved off disaster 
a little longer he would probably have been made 
Postmaster-General. He stood for the very model of 
a “ Respectable Citizen.” 

Observe the art of the “ con ” man — the “ founda- 
tion work.” Small wonder that thousands upon 
thousands of small investors were tempted to put 
their money into the . enterprises of this smooth 
gentleman. Yet he was lucky, for at any moment 
during nearly twenty years a single honest and intelli- 
gent man might have stumbled on the truth. But 
the directors of Balfour’s companies were either 
ornamental “ guinea-pigs ” whose titles carried weight, 
and who were interested only in drawing their own 
fees, or rogues of the same stripe as himself. 

The way he worked was this. Immense profits 
were shown by the very simple process of making 
payments from one rotten company to another. 
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Contracts were made with dummy companies and 
balance sheets drawn up showing that these companies 
were paying concerns. Dividends were in fact paid 
— but out of fresh capital put up by new dupes. 

Jabez had just won a hard-fought election at Burnley 
when the smash-up came. There was scarcely a part 
of Britain in which there were not ruined homes, and 
a trail of suicides marked the tragedy. A fierce howl 
of indignation went up. Jabez himself— that pillar of 
piety — fled with a lady friend to the Argentine, from 
which country there was no extradition at that time. 
The story of attempts, stretching over nearly three 
years, to bring him back to justice is a drama in itself, 
which I have told elsewhere. Finally the pertinacity 
and resource of the great detective, Frank Froest, were 
successful. Jabez was brought back, and after a long 
and dull trial was given fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
His associates had already been sentenced to long 
terms. He died in 1916. 

Dozens of stories of financial adventurers similar to 
these might be told. They differ only in detail and 
in scale. False prospectuses and false balance sheets 
naturally figure in most of them. One company is 
erected on another in an inverted pyramid resting 
on its apex till the whole show tumbles over. There 
is payment of dividends out of capital. These are 
the bones of the trickery on which these colossal 
swindles are built up. There are features which recur 
again and again. 

Examine a few notorious recent cases and you will 
remark how the methods of these swindlers repeat 
themselves. Hatry, Stavisky, Kreuger, Bevan, Lor- 
ang, to mention only a few, were not very different 
from Bottomley or Balfour in their ways of manipula- 
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tion. Nor were Jacob Factor and his gang of share- 
pushers using any methods in foisting worthless shares 
on the public that were not known to the Mandeville 
brothers. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


OF THE LONG FIRM FRAUD AND OTHER SWINDLES ON TRADERS ; 
OF EMPLOYMENT FRAUDS AND OTHER ROGUERIES PRACTISED ON 

THE PUBLIC 

T HE long firm fraud is one of the most devastating 
of all swindles to deal with because it is the most 
difficult to combat. It is, of course, in essentials, 
nothing but the confidence trick carried out on the 
trading community. They are tricked out of goods 
instead of money. It has existed as long as the 
custom of giving credit. 

A man, who on the pretext that he is about to 
start a business approaches a wholesale firm to open 
a credit account is naturally asked for references. 
These are supplied, and since they come from con- 
federates who are in the game — the buyer may even 
write them himself— it is not surprising that they 
should speak highly of his probity and financial 
stability. If these are accepted at face value he is 
supplied with goods on credit, often to a large amount, 
sells them for what they will fetch, and decamps. 
That is the long firm trick in its crudest form, and 
as it is still often practiced, but there are refinements 
with which I shall deal. 

Nothing but a rough estimate can be made of the 
amount stolen in this way every year, but it is stag- 
gering. The Textile Trades have an association for 
the prevention of fraudulent trading. They have cut 
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down their losses to about a million a year, but before 
the association came into existence it was nearer 
eight millions. This, be it observed, is in one branch 
of trade alone. It would be a safe guess to put the 
losses caused to the whole trading community at well 
over ten millions. 

The comparative ease with which it can be done 
tempts rogues of both big and small calibre. You 
will find youngsters scarcely out of their teens putting 
over the long firm racket. One boy, not yet twenty, 
wrote references for himself and ran up debts of 
£ 6,000 . He had sold the stuff for thirty per cent 
under cost as he received it, and there was nothing 
for his creditors to claim when he was arrested. 

About ten years ago a gang headed by a clever 
and elusive foreigner, who was never brought to 
justice, was reported to have organised a long firm 
swindle on such a huge scale that manufacturers and 
wholesalers lost something like a million pounds 
before they awoke to its machinations. Five thou- 
sand traders were victimised for sums ranging from 
£45,000 downwards, and many of them were forced 
into bankruptcy. 

The headquarters of the gang was at a luxurious 
office in London. Shops were opened all over the 
country under various names and all kinds of goods 
were ordered — furs, costumes, cutlery, and even reels 
of cotton. The gang was not particular so long as 
the stuff could be easily sold. The references, as 
always, looked good. The bigger the scale on which 
this kind of thing is conducted the easier it is to 
mislead enquirers. In any case the first few orders 
were promptly paid for until confidence had been 
established. The “ hurrah ” would be an enormous 
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order, but when the trader sent to collect his money 
the shops would be found closed while the debtor 
had sought fresh fields for his activities. 

Sometimes a man who has hitherto run an honest 
business is persuaded to allow his name and his 
credit to be used for fraud. Or a business may 
change hands and be carried on in the old name 
without the wholesalers being notified. 

There are many traders both in this country and 
abroad who are willing enough to buy what are 
practically stolen goods at a bargain price, whether 
they be cigarettes or furs, without testing too severely 
the story that may be told to explain their cheapness. 
In this way they are able to undersell the makers, 
who are thus doubly hit. The goods stolen from 
them are actually used in competition against 
them. 

It used to be fairly easy to become what is called 
a professional bankrupt without much risk. Now- 
adays things have been tightened up and it is not 
quite so easy. But there are still people who commit 
these frauds and “ stand pat,” prepared to go to 
prison if necessary. I say if necessary, for they know 
that the odds are with them. The Textile Trades 
Association lays its finger on the difficulty in its 
annual report : 

They can only be prosecuted on the laying of an information 
by some person prepared to finance a prosecution. The ordinary 
thief stealing a yard of cloth from a shop under observation 
from a policeman is immediately arrested, and very often given 
a sharp sentence, whereas the “ professional bankrupt ” is 
outside immediate jurisdiction of the police and, as a rule, can 
only be apprehended after his operations have been investigated 
by a skilled accountant and many legal formalities complied 
with. 
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I am no advocate of long prison sentences, but it 
is tolerably certain that many of these people know 
that if the worst comes to the worst and they are 
prosecuted the punishment is likely to be ludicrously 
out of proportion with the gains. Here is a typical 
case which happened a month or two ago and for 
which two brothers were given fifteen months each. 
I quote from a newspaper report : 

Counsel said that the brothers defrauded well-known tobacco 
and cigarette manufacturers of enormous sums of money. Huge 
quantities of goods were obtained on credit, and the proceeds 
of cash sales at under cost prices disappeared into thin air. 
Creditors were left to whistle for their money. Then the two 
men were made bankrupt for £21,000, and the trustee acting 
for the manufacturers only realised £65 for the assets. 

Now there are many people who would be willing 
enough to put up with fifteen months in prison for 
a half share in £21,000. 

The up-to-date swindler knows a great deal about 
company law, and more and more of the fraternity 
are sheltering beneath it while they carry out their 
robberies. Some judge once said something to the 
effect that a corporation had neither a body to be 
kicked nor a soul to bo damned. That is not quite 
so true of limited companies as it used to be, but 
there is still an immense amount of trouble and 
expense involved in putting the rascals behind these 
jobs in gaol. 

A man forms himself into a company and begins 
to order goods which are promptly paid for at first. 
By and by credit is established and large orders are 
sent out. The stuff received is turned into cash as 
quickly as possible. Meanwhile a large number of 
debentures have been created, perhaps as security 
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for a fictitious loan. As long as the creditors in their 
innocence continue to supply goods the game is 
carried on. But as soon as pressure for payment 
becomes acute the firm goes into voluntary liquida- 
tion and a receiver for the debenture holders — who 
is more often than not a friend who is not entirely 
ignorant of what is happening — is appointed. The 
debenture holders, of course, have first claim on any 
assets. There are seldom any left for the other 
creditors, who just have to grin and bear it. They 
are business men and are not very inclined to throw 
good money after bad by the tortuous processes 
necessary to prove fraud in these cases. What’s the 
use, they may ask, of spending hundreds of pounds 
to send a man to prison ? 

Another form of this racket is to register a company 
with a large nominal capital. Who would doubt the 
credit of a company that boasts a capital, say, of 
£50,000 ? Many people have found to their cost that 
these impressive figures are sometimes only figures as 
delusive as fairy gold. There is nothing to prevent 
a man floating a company for a million and actually 
only taking up shares for a hundred or so. The 
issued capital is all that counts. Yet people are 
deceived by this device who would not dream of 
believing in a cheque for £5,000 until they were 
sure there was money in the bank to meet it. 

Any man who opens a shop or carries on a business 
is liable to fall a victim to the wiles of a trickster. 
If he is a little on the shady side himself he is all the 
more wide open. Maybe he is one of those fellows 
to whom I have referred who is not too particular 
in enquiring about the origin of goods so long as 
the price is on the right side. Such a man will inevit- 
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ably be loaded one day with a very cheap lot. Sup- 
pose he has made a bargain for a consignment of 
cigarettes. The delivery of doubtful goods is often 
made hurriedly and secretly, and the case that he 
opens and inspects is “ forced ” on him as simply as 
a conjurer “ forces ” a card. Naturally it is quite 
satisfactory. But when he comes later to look at 
the rest of the batch he will find it consists of 
rubbish. 

There are, of course, many perfectly honest traders 
who are not averse from snapping up a bargain. 
They may be imposed upon in this way, but there 
are many others. Here is one : 

Scene, a confectioner’s shop. Stranger arrives in a 
big car driven by a chauffeur. Remarks that he is 
in the business himself but finds he is overstocked 
and wishes to sell a quantity of chocolates at an 
attractive price. Interested confectioner decides to 
send his assistant to look at the stuff and carry out 
the deal if he is satisfied. Assistant accompanies 
stranger in the car to a shop in another district and 
is left in the car while the stranger enters. Stranger 
returns with sample of chocolate. Regrets that he 
hasn’t enough at this shop and the bulk of the stock 
is at another establishment he owns some miles away. 
He suggests that the assistant should go on in the 
car to collect it, but he has some other business 
demanding attention and cannot go with him. It 
will save time if the money is paid over now and 
then the assistant can be driven straight back. The 
assistant sees nothing wrong in this arrangement and 
hands over the cash, with which the stranger re-enters 
the shop. At the second shop nothing is known of 
the stranger. The chauffeur knows nothing either. 
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The car has been hired by ’phone. The assistant 
returns to the original shop, where he discovers the 
stranger is also unknown, although it is remembered 
that he bought two shillings’ worth of chocolates, 
and after going out and chatting with someone in 
the car returned to dispute the charge that had 
been made. 

Trade journal rackets are numerous. There was 
a man who travelled about representing himself as 
the European manager of American publications of 
a specialist nature. For cash in advance on a twelve 
months’ order he offered to supply these at a reduced 
subscription. Hundreds of people paid him money 
before he was caught. 

Of all swindles the dirtiest are those practised on 
men and women who are seeking a means of earning 
a living. Here is a not uncommon employment 
fraud : 

A position as manager is offered to some man at, 
shall we say, £5 a week and a share of the profits 
of a business. The appointment, however, depends 
upon the applicant taking up ■£ 1 ,000 worth of shares 
in the company. He pays the cash and gets the job. 
If he is lucky he may last six months and he will 
have received £125. By this time his position will 
have been made so intolerable that he may have 
been provoked into resignation, or if he shows signs 
of clinging be dismissed. There are no profits. If 
there is any genuine trading they will have been 
absorbed in the salaries the directors have voted to 
themselves. His shares, he will discover, are prac- 
tically valueless. He is £825 out of pocket and the 
swindlers are that much in. The more managers 
they can appoint under this system the more they 
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make. Yet they cannot be prosecuted, for they have 
done nothing illegal. 

Wicked as this class of fraud is, it is less despicable 
than the “ homework ” rackets that are brought to 
light from time to time. These naturally hit the 
people to whom the loss of a few shillings is often a 
very real and dreadful hardship. Yet, small though 
the individual sums involved may be, in the aggregate 
they amount to big money. A bunch of racketeers 
in this line who were brought to justice in 1932 were 
said to have made £20,000. Their methods are 
worth a glance. 

There were a number of companies under their 
control, mainly representing themselves to be show- 
card writers and glove merchants. Advertisements 
pictured the easy manner in which money could be 
made at home by people who took a course of instruc- 
tion in glove-making or show-card writing. Enquirers 
were sent a booklet giving dazzling testimonials and 
guarantees of work and pay by various firms. All 
of these, it is scarcely necessary to say, were lies. 
An “ accountant ” was manufactured by the simple 
process of paying £2 ioj. for a “ diploma on ac- 
countancy.” Who issued the diploma is not clear, 
but it enabled the “ accountant ” to make a statutory 
declaration that he had examined the books of one 
of these companies and found them correct. 

Thousands of poor devils were dazzled and deluded 
in this way, and their guineas and their shillings 
literally poured in. When one of the premises 
occupied by the gang at Folkestone was raided £300 
came by post in one day. The evidence of one 
victim may be quoted as illustrating what happened 
in the majority of cases : 
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He sent, he said, a guinea for a course of lessons 
in glove-making, and also paid 2 s. 10 d. a week for 
fourteen weeks. He received orders to make a pair 
of fur-back gloves. The leather was sent, but he had 
to buy the fur at the cost of &. 3 d. The gloves 
took him eighteen hours to make and he was paid 
6 s. for them ! 

The principal of the gang was entitled to draw 
£10,000 a year as salary from one of his firms. He 
got, I think, fifteen months’ hard labour. I will not 
stress any moral. 

People out of work will sometimes clutch at any 
doubtful straw, a fact which is well known to the 
unscrupulous swindler. So sometimes hard-earned 
savings are lured from them as “ security.” Consider 
the case of Lendal Ltd. Lendal Ltd. was a man 
who called himself Harry Gordon Lewin, and had 
passed as Jack Gilmour, but whose true name was 
probably Jacob Goldberg. While still an undis- 
charged bankrupt — he had failed as a silk merchant 
with liabilities of £81,000 and assets of £8,000 — he 
started Lendal Ltd. This company was to lend 
money in small amounts, from £5 to £20, repayable 
in weekly instalments and bearing a rate of interest 
that equalled one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
per cent per annum. Another little rake-off was 
secured in the fees extorted from borrowers for 
enquiries. 

This, on the face of it, ought to have been a paying 
game, but Mr. Lewin did not find it pay. So he 
advertised for “ investigators,” who were required to 
deposit £100 as security. Forty branches were 
opened and a number of investigators were pro- 
moted to managers, but, of course, they could not 
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expect this lift in life without putting up additional 
cash security. In this way Lewin received from his 
employees £27,400. Then he vanished. These facts 
came out in the Bankruptcy Court, and he was 
brought back from Canada, whither he had fled, and 
sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 

Of a similar nature is the bogus partnership dodge. 
You may be invited to put money into a bookmaker’s 
business, a dressmaker’s shop, a school or rabbit- 
breeding. It does not much matter what. The 
poultry farm racket is not unusual, for there are 
even more people who think they can run a poultry 
farm than believe they could manage a theatre or 
edit a newspaper. One man, an adept at telling the 
tale, advertised for partners willing to put down 
£250 for half profits in a poultry farm which con- 
sisted of a few dozen decrepit hens, and found six 
of them within a week — at the end of which time 
the police intervened. 

“ This is the only poultry farm of its kind in Eng- 
land ” ran the heading on the notepaper of another 
get-rich-quick specialist. Which was true. This man 
had a secret by which a hen could be induced to 
lay an egg a day without any holiday for five years. 
In fact, by his process, hens would lay more eggs in 
winter than in summer. He found people to back 
him in this scheme to the extent of a thousand pounds, 
but the hens that would lay 365 eggs in a year failed 
to materialise, and the inventor was invited to give 
explanations to a judge and jury. He told them it 
was quite simple. He knew a farm in California 
where six eggs a week were got from each hen all 
the year round. “ You must not let a hen know the 
difference between summer and winter, and you get 
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an egg per day,” he added. The revelation did not 
save him from three years’ penal servitude. 

This reminds me of the great silver fox swindle 
that was run with great success from Paris a little 
while back. Circulars were sent out inviting sub- 
scriptions to a scheme for breeding silver foxes for 
the sake of their valuable furs. The circular stated : 

In Canada there are men who a few years ago could hardly 
get a month’s credit at the grocer’s and who are now worth 
£ 200,000 . ... A company formed chiefly of women pays a 
dividend of 1 80 per cent. . . . A penniless Canadian borrowed 
the necessary money to purchase a couple of foxes and he is 
now a millionaire. 

This brought in £10,000 in less than a month. 
The promoters closed their offices then and were 
seen no more in France. 

Considerable ingenuity was shown by a bunch of 
rascals calling themselves the Meadow Farm Dairies 
in combining a number of swindles a few months 
ago. First, by means of the long firm trick they 
duped farmers and wholesale firms (including the 
Milk Board) into supplying them with goods. Then 
they worked up milk rounds by selling milk at less 
than the standard price. These rounds were offered 
for sale and intending purchasers were deceived by 
the apparent number of customers. Having sold a 
round to some young man anxious to set up in business 
for himself they then supplied him with bad milk 
or milk that had been made or adulterated with 
powder so that he almost immediately lost all his 
customers. When he abandoned the enterprise the 
round would be sold to a fresh victim. As they 
never paid anyone it is not surprising that they netted 
something over £25,000 before they were brought to 
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book. In sending four of them to penal servitude 
the Chairman of the London Sessions remarked that 
he had never come across so many cruel frauds 
gathered together in one case. 
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A DETAILED description of all the variations of the 
confidence trick and allied swindles would run to a 
tedious and intolerable length. I give below a summary 
of a few of them. With a little alteration of circumstance 
they cover most frauds. 

Ancestral Portraits . — See Engraving Swindles. 

Antiques . — Many articles are sold as “ antiques ” simply 
because of the ignorance of the buyer and the plausibility 
of the seller. A simple instance of this occurred when the 
writer was offered an ordinary bottle stopper by a vendor 
at the ruins of Carthage as a Roman relic. Collectors and 
others, however, are practised on in more subtle ways than 
this. There even exist factories for the manufacture of 
bogus antiques. A British Museum expert said : “ Fakes 
in silver and bronze are so well done that it is impossible 
for collectors to detect them by the ordinary means at 
their disposal. There are ways of making silver, especially, 
look ‘ antique 5 and even decayed. The fakes are buried 
perhaps for a whole year before they are introduced — 
very carefully, of course, and one at a time — into the market. 
A favourite and generally successful trick is to put a fake 
with two genuine antiques so that it is sold as one of a 
group.” 

There are in existence “ rare 55 books and pamphlets 
that have been adroitly forged. Some of these claim to 
be “ pre-first ” or “ privately printed ” editions. They are 
said to include works by Kipling, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Stevenson and other eminent authors. 
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Art Frauds . — Art fakes are common. Pictures nominally 
by eminent artists are disposed of to the ignorant and 
unwary. A kind of factory for the manufacture of “ Millets 55 
was ended by the conviction of the swindlers in France 
recently. “ English buyers, 55 one of them declared, “ have 
not the slightest notion whether the pictures they buy are 
genuine or not. You could not give away a really valuable 
painting in England. You must ask a fabulous price for 
it or nobody will look at it. 55 

In 1934 a Professor Hauser, at one time chief picture- 
restorer to the Prussian State Art Gallery, was charged 
with being in the pay of unscrupulous art dealers to whom, 
he admitted, he gave about 300 “ expert opinions 55 certi- 
fying valueless paintings as being the work of such masters 
as Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck and Franz Hals. 

Auctions . — Bogus auctions are as I write being investi- 
gated by a Select Committee of the House of Lords. An 
auctioneer’s licence can be obtained as simply as a dog 
licence, and the possession of one is no guarantee that its 
owner is not a crook. “ Rigged 55 sales are held in big 
houses, both in town and country, that have been rented 
for the occasion. They are often advertised as “by order 
of the owner going abroad. 55 Faked antique furniture, 
pictures by “ old masters 55 and other rubbish are foisted 
on the unwary at high prices. 

Another class of swindler works from shop premises with 
a team of “ hammerers, 55 “ ricks, 55 “ gees 55 and “ pitch- 
getters, 55 who run up the bidding or apparently acquire 
marvellous bargains which inspire the onlookers also to 
part with their money. Most of the goods — flashy jewellery, 
clocks, imitation gold watches and ornaments — could be 
bought at an ordinary shop for half or a quarter of the 
money they fetch. Sometimes the customer will be dazzled 
by a “ gazoomph, 55 by which, when he has acquired two 
articles for, say, thirty shillings, he receives ten shillings 
back. But he will really have paid a pound for stuff worth 
not more than ten shillings. 
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Begging Letter Writers . — These people have usually emo- 
tional and moving tales to tell. At the offices of the 
Charity Organisation Society 50,000 swindlers are registered. 
One lady, who sent her rent book to show that she was in 
arrears with her rent (price twopence at any stationers) 
and whose husband was “ dying from cancer,” was known 
to have received as much as £20 or £30 a day. Another 
made an average of £8 a week for twenty years. There 
is the sailor who wants money to rejoin his ship at a distant 
port ; there is the musician who can get employment if 
he can raise £5 for a dress suit, and countless others. One 
ex-officer employs a staff to send out booklets of poems. 
Purchasers are followed up with letters asking for a loan 
of £10. 

Collectors on behalf of mythical charities — crippled 
children, suffering animals, the blind, the destitute — are 
often very thoroughly organised robberies. The only 
persons who benefit are the promoters and the collectors. 
These latter are frequently plausible women, whose com- 
mission may amount to anything up to half of the amount 
they collect. Other collectors may masquerade as clergy- 
men and are not content with half. They put everything 
into their own pockets. 

Badger Game . — This is really blackmail. A man is lured 
into a compromising situation with a woman, and at the 
right moment her indignant “ husband ” appears. The 
victim is made to pay money to suppress a scandal. This 
was the kind of plot that was carried out in the notorious 
“ Mr. A ” case when an Indian potentate gave a cheque 
for £150,000. But it is practised for smaller amounts. 

Carpet Swindle . — Scotland Yard was receiving many com- 
plaints about this trick a year or so ago. It is worked by 
inducing the victim to believe that he can participate in 
a deal in valuable carpets. The gang have a wealthy 
prospective customer but need money to complete the 
purchase of the carpets. In one month £23,000 was taken 
in the Isle of Man, and a group of grafters operating in 
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Cambridge obtained £11,000 from a highly placed Army 
officer. 

Charity Collectors . — See Begging Letter Writers . 

Cheque Trick . — Men will frequently give large orders to 
tradesmen to be delivered to bogus addresses, and ask at 
the finish for a small cheque to be cashed. One “ native 
prince 55 instructed a local butcher to buy a herd of pedigree 
cows for his estate. 

Clergymen . — See Engraving Swindles . 

Detectives . — Bogus detectives are almost always black- 
mailers. A few years ago there lived at Southend an old 
woman who kept fourteen cats and was obsessed with the 
idea that she was in danger of being murdered. An 
itinerant flower-seller convinced her that she had been 
sent to help her by the Chief Constable. Confederates 
were introduced in the guise of detectives and much money 
was paid for “ protection.” 

Bookmakers are sometimes victimised. The most daring 
case was probably that of three young men who, pretending 
to be members of the Flying Squad, hustled a Canning 
Town bookmaker into a van and told him that they were 
taking him to the police station. Suddenly one of the 
“ detectives 55 fitted a pair of earphones over his head, 
and began to write as if taking down a message. He 
turned to his companions and announced that Scotland 
Yard had ordered them to Walthamstow where there was 
a big raid. The bookmaker was made to give them all 
the money he had on him as a guarantee that he would 
appear at the local police station the next morning. Then 
he was pushed out of the car. 

All genuine detectives carry warrant cards. 

Doctors . — See Lottery Swindles . 

Engraving Swindles. — Clergymen are often selected as the 
victims of this racket. The Rev. J. Uggins receives a letter 
from an Irish farmer who has picked up an old seventeenth- 
century engraving of Mr. M. Uggins, D.L., and having 
seen Mr. J. Uggins 5 name in a clerical directory thinks 
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that he may be a relative who would like to buy the picture. 
The price is two guineas. In fact, the engraving is worth 
perhaps a shilling or two, and the names are stamped in 
by a local printer. 

“ Ancestral portraits 55 are sometimes sold for big sums 
in a rather similar way. 

Executors . — Executors have been duped by a racket on 
the same principle as that of the gold-mine swindle described 
on page 23. 

Letters are addressed to persons whose death has been 
announced asking for payment to be completed on certain 
shares apparently of considerably more value than the 
sum asked. 

Gold Coins . — There are a number of variations of the gold 
coin trick. Here are two. A couple of men approached a 
jeweller with a story of thousands of gold coins that had 
been brought back from Dutch East Africa, and were still 
on a ship near London Bridge. These coins, which included 
Russian, English and Transvaal currency, they were willing 
to sell at twenty-three shillings apiece. The jeweller saw 
through the trick when he was asked to fetch a bag to 
carry the coins in. In another case a “ Rumanian peasant 55 
who had called to consult a doctor mentioned that he and 
a friend, while gardening, had found a pot containing 
thousands of old gold coins which they were willing to 
sell for £900. The doctor was interested, but before the 
swindle could be pulled off became suspicious and handed 
them over to the police. 

Honeymoon Telegram . — A swindler kept watch on the 
wedding reports in local papers. If the honeymoon was 
to be spent in London he sent a wire shortly after it com- 
menced in the name of the bridegroom to the parents of 
either the bride or groom. “ Accident ; not serious ; 

wire me £10 care of Post Office.” This was successful 

surprisingly often. 

Honours for Sale . — The swindler induces some ambitious 
dupe to believe that he is able to influence the conferring 
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of a knighthood or baronetcy, or perhaps some foreign 
honour or decoration. Huge sums have sometimes been 
obtained in this way. 

Household Swindles . — These are innumerable. A favourite 
trick is to deliver a parcel at a house in the absence of the 
person to whom it is addressed and ask for payment. The 
parcel contains rubbish. Packets of sawdust have been 
sold as tea, and coloured water as whisky, their cheapness 
being accounted for by the hint that they have been illegiti- 
mately acquired. One man defrauded hundreds of people 
by offering very cheap crazy paving for cash in advance 
until he tried it on a detective. Another game is for 
rascals to pretend that they are workmen employed by 
some local firm who have been laying linoleum at some 
big house near-by, and have received permission to sell 
the material left over. This is offered at a bargain price 
but is usually cheap oil-cloth worth a third of what is 
demanded for it. 

A telephone message from the “ despatch department ” 
of some big firm will sometimes announce to a householder 
that a parcel has been wrongly delivered, that a messenger 
is on his way to collect it, and that the right parcel will 
be delivered the following day. This message may be 
sent from a telephone box in the vicinity by some sharp- 
eyed rascal who has seen the parcel delivered and noted 
the name on the van. It is he, of course, who collects the 
parcel. 

There is the man who calls at a house saying that he is 
from a well-known local firm. He explains that he has 
delivered a parcel next door, but the neighbour has only 
a one pound note and has asked him to get change. On 
receiving the change he promises to fetch the note and so 
makes his escape. 

House Agency Fraud . — A man took an office formerly 
occupied by a reputable firm of estate agents and published 
an advertisement: “ £95 advanced out of every £100. 
£30 down for a £600 house.” Clients were shown houses 
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and paid deposits, but as he had no authority to sell them 
they lost their money. 

Income Tax Swindle . — This sometimes borders on blackmail. 
Difficulties are conjured up about the liability of a foreign 
resident to income tax. When the victim is thoroughly 
frightened an “ income tax inspector ” appears on the 
scene and offers to arrange a settlement for cash. One 
young American was done out of £1,250 in this way 
in 1931. 

Lottery Swindles. — A “ Bank for Lottery Shares ” was 
formed in Paris in 1931. The idea was to buy a number 
of national lottery tickets and then issue its own tickets for 
part shares. The same tickets, however, were often sold 
ten times over. This was all right so long as they did not 
win, but ultimately one did become entitled to a big prize. 
Everyone who had bought a share thereupon applied for 
payment. The only thing left for the promoters was to 
disappear. 

Some scores of English doctors who had taken part in a 
lottery organised from Barcelona in connection with a 
fictitious publication called the International Medical Review 
were informed that they had won an electric piano which 
would be shipped on receipt of £2 10 s. 3 d. — one year’s 
subscription to the Review. They received neither the 
piano nor the journal. 

Motor Drivers . — A motor-car would be engaged by tele- 
phone for the day “ to make a round of business calls.” 
When the hirer was picked up by the car he would first of 
all drive to the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. There he 
would alight and return in a few minutes to explain to the 
driver that he was short of money until they called at the 
bank. Could the driver let him have a couple of pounds 
until he settled up at the end of the day. Almost always 
the money was handed over without hesitation. The hirer 
would then vanish into the maze of courts and alleys behind 
Fleet Street and was seen no more. 

Garages are duped by men who represent that their car 
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has broken down, and borrow money for a train fare while 
a breakdown van is sent for the non-existent car. 

Note-Making Machine . — A modern variation of the green 
goods trick is the machine for making currency notes. 
Between the rollers of a simple-looking apparatus a blank 
sheet of paper is introduced and after manipulation appar- 
ently emerges as a perfect ten-shilling note — which in fact 
it is. Although the machine is sometimes sold as a child’s 
toy dupes have bought it for big sums under the delusion 
that it afforded an easy method of forgery. 

A man named Simon Kamarowsky hung about the 
lobbies of fashionable Berlin hotels working a racket of 
this kind, until in 1930 he selected a detective who hap- 
pened to be the head of the Forgery Squad as a victim. 
He was, he said, looking for someone to finance him on a 
fifty-fifty basis in the manufacture of American dollar 
notes. The detective was shown a room fitted up with a 
highly complicated Heath Robinson sort of apparatus and 
given a demonstration of how to make notes in the twinkling 
of an eye. Kamarowsky is said to have acquired a com- 
fortable fortune before his faux pas spoilt everything. 

Oil Plots . — Big money has been made, not only by selling 
shares in bogus oil companies, but by offering for sale actual 
plots of supposedly oil-bearing land. This imposed upon 
many people who might have been disinclined to look at 
a share transaction. As the ground was invariably a barren 
and worthless tract that had been bought for a few shillings 
an acre there were enormous pickings in selling it at £5 
or more for a hundred square feet. 

When not selling oil plots the gentry engaged in this 
business may sell “ orange farms ” in Florida, or real estate 
“ that is bound to appreciate in value ” somewhere else. 

Orchard Swindles . — You buy a piece of land in South 
Africa, or Canada, or Florida, or even in England. That 
land, you will be told in lavishly illustrated literature, is 
part of a vast organised estate for growing apples or oranges. 
The beneficent organisers will plant it, look after it, harvest 
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the produce and market it for you. All for cash down. 
What is never explained in the booklets is why you should 
be allowed to take the profits that the promoters might 
just as well have reserved for themselves. 

A share in an organised piggery used to be offered on the 
same principle. You bought a pig — or maybe a couple 
of pigs. A sow has (so you will be told) two litters a year, 
averaging eight piglets per litter. So at the end of a year 
there are sixteen pigs. At the end of two years, allowing 
for accidents and disease, you have more than a hundred. 
In three years — well, you see how easy it is. 

Parcel Tricks . — See Household Swindles . 

Premium Dodge . — This is worked on parents anxious to 
give their sons a start in some profession. An estate agent, 
for instance, will advertise for pupils at premiums of £100 
or more. After obtaining the money some pretext is found 
for getting rid of the lads. This practice is not, of course, 
confined to estate agents. 

Real Estate . — See Oil Plots . 

Ring Dropping. — A pen or a razor are sometimes used in 
a variation of the old ring-dropping trick. The victim is 
shown a “ gold-mounted 5 5 pen which he is asked if he 
has dropped. When he disclaims ownership the finder 
points out that it is stamped with a well-known trade name 
and marked twelve and sixpence. He offers to sell it for 
half-a-crown. Actually it is worth a few pence. 

Russian Jewels. — A man accosted a likely-looking dupe in 
the street and muttered some gibberish, apparently in a 
foreign language. Then he pointed to his mouth and said. 
“ bread ” to indicate that he was hungry. When the 
puzzled victim showed signs of interest the man called to 
a confederate with whom he held an unintelligible conversa- 
tion. This man explained that the first fellow was a starving 
Russian and that he had a box of diamonds stolen from 
a princess which he wished to sell. The box was taken to 
a jeweller’s and a genuine stone (apparently chosen at 
random) submitted for examination. This was valued at 
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anything from £50 to £ 80 . On this the dupe frequently 
bought a box full of paste stones for as much as £400. 

A similar trick was played on a dealer at Brighton in 
1930, but in this case the offer came from a man in what 
was supposed to be Russian naval uniform. 

Substitution Swindle . — Often worked on much the same 
lines as the old “ green goods ” trick. A favourite device 
is to offer to supply cocaine or some other prohibited sub- 
stance. What the purchaser gets is boracic powder or 
something similar. 

Train Tricksters . — The old three-card trick still flourishes. 
You are invited to “ spot the lady.” Possibly a confederate 
with a quiet wink will turn back the corner of the queen 
so that you will be under the impression that it is easily 
identifiable. When the heavy bet is made, however, the 
tumed-up card will not be the queen. 

Another favourite train dodge is to inveigle a mug into 
a game of solo whist — which is of course crooked. 

Unclaimed Millions . — Countless people have been duped 
by immense fortunes to which heirs are sought. The 
Becker Millions are typical. A German named Becker is 
stated to have died in the United States and left millions 
to be invested in the city of Philadelphia, which, after a 
lapse of years, were to be distributed among those who 
could claim relationship with him. “ Heirs ” were induced 
to entrust money to their informant in order to press their 
claims. 

There is supposed to be an estate left by Nicholas Fazack- 
erley, M.P., a hundred and fifty years ago. The fortune, 
so it is said, is in Chancery, and heirs proving their claims 
will be entitled to millions, for part of the inheritance is 
land on which Liverpool is built. The name of a well- 
known legal firm is sometimes brought in and its note- 
paper has been imitated. It has been stated by the Home 
Secretary that no such unclaimed estate exists. The Jacques 
estate of £30,000,000 is a similar myth. 

Oscar M. Hartzell, an ex-valet, ran the Drake Millions 
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ramp till he was deported from England, where he was 
leading the luxurious life of a man about town, in 1933, 
and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment at Sioux City, 
Iowa. Thousands of people believed that he had purchased 
the rights of a long-lost heir to a £200,000,000 estate left 
by Sir Francis Drake, and he admitted to Scotland Yard 
that he employed twenty-one agents in the United States 
to collect money. Dividends amounting to 500 per cent 
were promised to donors to the fund to prosecute his claims. 
The Sir Francis Drake estate was supposed to consist of 
Drake Castle, Devonshire, with 8,000 acres of valuable 
land, shipyards and docks, and a fortune in the Bank of 
England. There were also other rich properties in America 
and England. 

In all these cases the only millions that have ever existed 
have been those that have gone to the “ con ” men. 
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